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THEI PROMOTE hOW Ras 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 





Original. 

‘ Frenerick will be here this evening,’ said Letitia, as 
she put aside her wheel, tied on her clean apron, and/|/ 
adjusted the hair on her fair forehead. ‘He will surely 
be here this evening,’ she repeated, seating herself by an/|| 


| 


open window, and looking anxiously up the road which |‘ I have come, Letitia, to give you the last opportunity to| 


led to her parents’ happy dwelling. ‘But I must discard || 


him forever,’ said she to herself, and a sigh escaped her ‘me, at once, whether, by confering on me the precious|| 


bosom. 


Letitia’s father was one of those few parents, who}; 
can, without detracting from parental authority or dig-|| 
nity, sympathize in all the feelings of the youthful breast, 
and had, by so doing, won the entire confidence of his}, 
children. Letitia venerated her father, and would not}| 
for the world grieve him, or give him pain. That fath- 
er was now watching her movements, and suspected her || 
expectations of a visit from Frederick. ‘My daughter, 
said he, tenderly, ‘ when do you anticipate another visit 
from Frederick?’ ‘ Perhaps this evening, sir,’ she re- 
plied, with a deep blush. ‘Have you decided what 
course to take in regard to his proposals?’ ‘I have de- 
cided to comply with the wishes of my parents, what- 
ever it may cost me,’ she replied, a tear starting to her 
eye. ‘My child,’ said her father, ‘your parents do not 
wish you to discard Frederick for their sakes. True, 
we have counselled you, warned you of your danger, | 
and are still tremblingly alive to your best interests.—|| 
This has led me to ascertain facts respecting him; I be- 
lieve I know his character. [am assured that he gam-|! 
bles, is sometimes intoxicated, and chooses for his com- 
panions, ‘those rude fellows of the baser sort,’ who so 
infest the neighborhood with deeds of mischief.’ — 
‘Enough, enough, my dear father,’ cried Letitia, ‘I will 
give him a final dismission, the first time I see him; but 
it pains me to hear him slandered — this must be the re- 
port of his enemies.’ Her father turned from her in 
despair. He saw that Frederick had won her affections, 
and that she was deceived by him into a belief that he! 
was an innocent, but persecuted being. Letitia was a 
girl of uncommon personal charms, to which were added 
a sweetness of temper, refinement of manners, and a 
eultivation of mind, which secured the admiration of 
many. Several gentlemen of worth had made her the 

offer of their hand; but a sincere attachment to Fred- 
erick, had induced her to give them a general refusal.— 
At the same time, one evil report trod on the heels of 
another, respecting Frederick’s dissipated habits, and 
seemed like a death-knell at times to all her hopes. But 
no sooner did she see him, than he was again reinstated 
in her good opinion, and she confidently believed him an 
injured man. Still she deferred, from time to time, giv- 

ing him a decisive reply, chiefly on account of her par- 
ents’ feelings. She now saw the painful emotions of her 
father, and formed a new resolution to discard him, at} 
once and forever. She fancied that her resolution was 
omnipotent, and would now be victorious. Absorbed in 
these reflections, she was sitting, her head resting on the 
window, when the trampling of a horse roused her from 
her reverie. Frederick was atthe gate. His tall, manly 
figure, his genteel form, and graceful manner, struck 
her with unusual force this evening, and she felt that her 

determination to discard him, already faultered in her 

bosom. As she met him at the door, and received his 
extended hand, he seemed more fascinating than ever. 
They seated themselves at the open window, from which 


‘mental, romantic, even moralizing — but in vain did he} 
endeavor to draw Letitia into conversation. One| 


|quacious. He remarked on the beauty of the evening — | | 


'the sweetness of the summer rose, as it sent up to them|| 
‘its fragrance from under the window. He was senti-| 


| thought alone, occupied her whole heart. _ It was this—| 
‘How canI dismiss Frederick?’ He, suspecting the} 
cause of her abstraction of mind, seized the advantage 
it gave him, and pressing her hand to his heart, said — 


| 





Sete my earthly happiness or misery. Tell me, O, tell) 


11 
| hand, you will render me the happiest of men, or w hether | 


/you prefer to listen to the envious slanders of the world, | | 
|and abandon me to wretchedness?’ Letitia attempted al| 
reply. Emotion forbade its utterance, and she burst into 1 
jtears. ‘Why this agitation ?’ said Frederick. ‘If you || 
| regard me, why not accept my proposals?’ If not, say | 
iso at once, and { will try to forget you and my own sor- || 
row together.’ Letitia saw that she had betrayed the| 
| state of her affections, and summoning all her fortitude | 
\of mind, replied, ‘ Lacknowledge, Frederick, that I have| 
| formed a partiality for the being my own fancy has cre- | 
|ated ; ; but as frankly confess, that I have my doubts s| 
|W hether you possess the character and qualifications my | 
| imagination has portrayed. Were I assured of it, this| 
i heart and hand were yours forever.’ ‘Iam sensible,’ he| 
| replied, ‘how much my enemies have done to make you| 


ence,’ said she. ‘Our mutual happiness seemed too 
great a sacrifice to be offered on the altar of paternal 
authority. Frederick has promised an everlasting re- 
form. The contract is ratified for life. Henceforth, 
the destinies of Letitia and Frederick are one!’ ‘ De- 
luded child!’ said her father, in an agony of emotion: 


|‘ Deluded child! — how I pity you. But,’ said he, more 


calmly, ‘ we will not reverse your decision. You have 
chosen for yourself. And from my knowledge of the 
human heart — the insidious nature of vice — and the 
manner in which Frederick has been educated, I feel as- 
sured that you have chosen disgrace and sorrow for your 
earthly portion. During my progress of observation on 
mankind, I have never known a man of Frederick’s 
habits reclaimed by marriage. ButI spare you. We 
will do what we can for your happiness, and pray God 
to prepare you, by meek submission, for the future.’ 
From that hour, Letitia and her family were Susie te in 
|their preparations for her nuptials; and a few months 
afterward, she became the fair and blooming bride of 
the insinuating and handsome Frederick. Her father 
kindly supplied her with whatever would render her 
comfortable and respectable. 

Letitia removed to her new home, and became mis- 
tress of her own domain, cheerfully performing her own 
domestic labors, for which she was eminently qualified 
by habit and early instruction. Few women have the 





doubt my veracity; but who can know me better than || 


‘yourself, Letitia, to whom I have so ewsagesnireic’ un-|| 
| bosomed myself?’ ‘They,’ replied Letitia, ‘who have | 
| watched your conduct unshoorwed, for th sole purpose | | | 
lof saving me from ruin.’ ‘And what has been the result! 
lof this clandestine investigation?’ asked Frederick 
‘haughtily. ‘That you are addicted to gambling and in-| 
temperance,’ replied Letitia, coolly. ‘To have you| 
‘guilty of either of these vices, would render me su-| 
‘premely miserable; I never can, and never will,’ she| 
jadded, ‘be the companion of such a character.’ ‘J ad- 


talent of rendering their home and fireside pleasant and 
inviting. Frederick, the woof of whose character was 
deception, began w ell, and made fair promise of a kind 
and attentive hasbend. That autumn was a bright and 
| bl issful one to Letitia. She forget that she ever doubted 
| Frederick’s integrity. Even her parents took courage, 


,|;and began to hope that their fears were groundless, 


As the winter approached, and the farmers’ busy sea- 
son gave place to one of leisure and repose, Letitia 
furmed plans for mutual improvement and mental culti- 
vation. She possessed a small but choice library, from 





mire your firmness,’ said Frederick, assuming a kinder) 
tone; ‘I never will be guilty of either. 


|| which her own mind had been enriched ; but she hoped 


to obtain still richer treasures, sweetened by being mu- 


I confess,’ he||tually enjoyed. She fancied that while her hand was 


continued, ‘that my companions have induced me occa- || occupied with the distaff or the needle, Frederick would 

‘sionally to play for amusement — but your society and|/ read to her ; or she, laying aside her work, should amuse 
| Presence will be an eternal barrier between me and these|| and edify him, by reading some select passages, over 
companions — I heartily despise the practice, and here || which she had in other days lingered with delighted at- 
|vow to abandon it.’ ‘ Yet another question,’ said Letitia | tention. But, like the leaves of the summer, 

— ‘Have you ever been intoxicated?’ ‘ Never, never, | 
|Letitia, believe me. But, had 1— Here Iam on the| ee : 
| verge of ruin; itis in your power to save me. Discard| Her plan, though obtaining her husband’s pretended ap- 
|me, and you drive me to desperation. Accept this hand, | probation, was from time to time penpenen, aroun 
}and my warm affections; and my home, endeared by the formed a thousand eseaves for being absent fi oma home, 
presence of my Letitia, will be happiness enough for me, ||!most every evening, without giving any definite reason 

‘without any of those extraneous sources of enjoyment. | for his absence. Letitia tried to think it necessary busi- 

No sacrifice is too great, to be compensated by ans nee | ness which led him so earnestly and so late abroad; but 

| 
| 


These hopes of her bosom, were withered and strewn. 


‘ciety. ‘Words of prumise are cheap,’ said Letitia; ‘ but) |!" Spite of her efforts tothe contrary, a painful forebo- 
‘it will cost you a severe struggle to abandon your asso-||4ing of evil to come, often oppressed her, and made her 
iciates, and avoid the temptations arising from that class||“™happy- 

‘of society, which will bring you in contact with hone] ‘To-morrow night, I will read to you with pleasure, 
| prominent vices of the present day, and to adhere — {my dear Letitia,’ he would say, ‘ but this evening I have 
‘ly to the practice of temperance and virtue. Do you||unavoidable engagements, and must go out.’ As the 
{mean that you will do it, cost what it may ?’ ‘Ido,’ my| | next evening drew around her its mantle of shade, she 
‘dear Letitia,’ said he, clasping her to his bosom, and re-|| would again make preparation for an Evening at Home 
‘peating his vows, with a multitude of protestations of||— adjusting the furniture of her neat apartment, and 
\fuithfulness and undying affection. The snare was eun-| sweeping, again and again, her clean hearth, over which 
|ningly laid, the unwary bird was caught. Letitia in an| the brisk fire-light shone cheerfully. The old- fashioned 
jevil hour promised to become the wife of Frederick. ‘family stand, with an open book and candle, she set con- 
| The next day her parents inquired what was the result | | spicuously before the fire. Frederick’s arm-chair she 
of their interview. Had she given Frederick a decisive|| placed by its side, and then taking her own work, s 
refusal? Ono. She designed to have done so—‘ But,||down silently on the opposite side. Frederick under- 








Letitia had just arisen. Frederick was remarkably lo- 





ifor this once, my parents must accuse me of disobedi-''stood this arrangement, and throwing himself into the 
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chair, would exclaim, ‘ O that I had nothing to do but 
enjoy this bright scene, and occupy this pleasant spot;— 
but really, Letitia, my business is so urgent, that you 
must excuse me once more; I hope soon to be more at 
leisure.’ Then, renewing the promise of to-morrow 
night, he would rise hastily, to evade her expostulations, 
and leave the disappointed and lonely wife to draw her 
own melancholy conclusions as to the nature and urgen- 
cy of that business which led him so constantly from 
home —she knew not where! During these solitary 
hours, she was alternately employed with her work and 
her book. A hundred times she would repair to the 
door, and listen in breathless silence, to hear the sound 
of his distant footsteps—straining her eye to catch a 
glimpse of his person in the surrounding darkness — 
pensively saying to hegself ‘ where can he be so long?’ 
and then again she returned, to stir her expiring embers, 
and to spend another and yet another weary hour alone. 
Then, when nature sank beneath the pressure of fatigue 
and sorrow, she retired to a sleepless pillow, ‘ to watch 
the setting moon, and weep.’ And when at last Freder- 
ick returned, she sometimes tenderly expostulated with 
him on the mystery of his conduct, but often remained 
silent, as if unconscious of his fault, hoping to win him 
back from his wandering, by kindness and submission. 
If he thought Letitia slept, he crept silently to his pillow 
— if not, he labored to justify his conduct by every false- 
hood he could invent; but conjugal confidence is of so 
delicate a texture, that when once rent, it seldom be- 
comes again a ‘seamless garment.’ 


Months rolled on, while Letitia’s sorrows increased in 
number and magnitude; but they were sacredly kept in 
the sanctuary of her own bosom. There came a period, 
however, when the anguish of her spirit seemed wholly 
insupportable — a period, of all others in woman’s his- 
tory, the most delicate and interesting -- when the clasp- 
ing tendrils of her affections entwine themselves around 
her husband more closely than ever; when she emi- 
nently feels the need of that support and sympathy, 
which it is his prerogative alone to give -—-a sympathy 
due from man to his suffering companion. But at this 
delicate period, Letitia was left more than ever to soli- 
tude and sorrow — she even became a mother while the 
ungrateful husband was absent on one of his gambling 
excursions. On learning the fact at his return, some 
faint emotions of remorse and awakened affection were 
kindled in his obdurate bosom. Frederick had often felt 
the reproaches of Letitia’s silent glance; and now, as 
she looked him up in the face with speechless emotion, 
and pointed him to the infant nestling in her bosom, he 
secretly reproached himself for his cruelty to so meek 
and uncomplainingaspirit. He saw her once blooming 
and rosy cheek now blanched and pale by suffering.— 
He gazed at her and the little helpiess being thrown on 
his paternal protection, and he silently vowed a reform. 
‘I have broken the most solemn vows,’ said he to him- 
self; ‘Ihave forsaken this amiable being during those 
trying months, when she so much needed my kindness 
and sympathy; I saw the anguish of her spirit, as she 
tried in vain to lure me back to reason, virtue, and hap- 
piness; I have deceived her by a thousand falsehoods — 
spent not only my own, but her patrimony, by riot and 
gambling, and I must stop, or be lost furever.’ Such 
were his bitter reflections, as he hung over the sick bed 
of his lovely wife; andatear gushing from the deep 
fountains of his soul, escaped his eye, and mingled with 
those which were tracing their crystal current down the 
pale cheek of Letitia. But oh, how fitful and transient 
are the feelings of remorse, and resolutions of amend- 
ment, in the bosom of one already enslaved in the wiles 
of vice. Before one week had elapsed, Frederick suf- 
fered himsclf to be led back by the solicitations of his 
vile companions to the shrine of Bacchus and the vortex 
of a gambling party. Letitia could no longer be de- 
ceived by false pretences; her nurse complained that he 
neglected his domestic affairs; his nocturnal absences 
became more frequent and protracted, and when at home, 
he was more morose and unmanageable; his flushed 
face, strongly impregnated breath, and red and swollen 
eye, teld a tale not to be mistaken or evaded. Things 
about the premises showed symptoms of neglect and de- 
eay. A board on the barn hung clattering in the wind 


by one nail-- the garden gate was off the hinges — the 
fence broken through, and unmended — the workshop 
forsaken — the farm deserted, and the wants of his fam- 
ily unprovided for. Long and hard did Letitia struggle 
against the setting tide of want and poverty. She plant- 
ed her own garden, cut her own wood, fed her domestic 
animals with her own hand, and made every effort to 
supply her own, and her husband’s wants; and nightly 
baptized her infant with a mother’s tears. 


One night, as the chill November blast howled fear- 
fully around her solitary dwelling, and the rain beat 
against the casement, Letitia had eaten her last morsel, 
and laid her last stick of fuel on the andirons. ‘ And 
where is my poor deluded husband to-night ?’ said she, 
mournfully, and drew her babe still closer to her bosom, 
toimpart both warmth and nourishment. As she looked 
around her solitary and cold apartment, a fresh sense of 
her wretchedness came over her, and made her frantic ; 
she looked wildly around her. ‘ My heart is torn piece- 
meal,’ said she to herself — ‘I can endure it no longer. 
Doubt and uncertainty isagony. I will know the worst,’ 
said she, rising and wrapping her child in a blanket. — 


door after her, and sped her way toward the hotel of the 
village, a mile distant. Nursing, abstinence, and sorrow 
had rendered her once vigorous frame feeble; a faint- 
ness seized her ; she could only totter forward a few steps, 
and sit down on the door-stone of a neighbor, and dis- 
tant relative of her husband; her sobs were heard with- 
in, and her friend kindly offered al] the sympathy and 
aid in her power. She knew the character of Frederick, 
and the worth and sorrow of Letitia. When Letitia 
had recovered the energies of her body and mind, to re- 
ply to her friend’s inquiries, she begged her not to ques- 
tion her, but only grant her the favor of a little girl in 
the family, to accompany her a short distance on an er- 
rand. Her friend forebore to press her farther, and 
granted her request, insisting however that she should 
take an outside garment, to defend her from the biting 
wind and drenching rain. On arriving at the hotel, 
Letitia said to her young companion, ‘Just stand here, 
while I go in and inquire for Frederick.’ At that mo- 
ment a servant with a waiter of decanters, glasses, &c., 
crossed the hall, and knocked at the opposite door, 
which was opened from within. Letitia darted into the 
hall, and slid through the half-open door, after the ser- 
vant, and the door was instantly re-locked. Frederick 
was just giving out a hand of cards to a profane rabble 
around the table ; a pile of dollarslay at his elbow. Le- 
titia fellon her knees before him; the cards dropped 
from his palsied hand. ‘ Frederick! my dear Freder- 
ick!’ she cried, ‘for the sake of your perishing wife, 
your infant son, your character — Oh, for the sake of 
the vows you made me, for the sake of your temporal 
and eternal interests, — abandon these cards, leave this 
house, return to reason and to duty.’ Frederick, as if 
seized with sudden madness, sprang to his feet, and seiz- 
ing Letitia by the shoulder, shook her violently, and was 
about plunging her headlong from the room, when one 
of his companions in guilt stopped him. ‘ Villain!’ said 
he, ‘lay another finger on that angel, at your peril.’ — 
‘ Had I not pitied that wife,’ said another, ‘ you would 
have been safe in prison before now.’ ‘ No grumbling,’ 
vociferated another, as Frederick attempted to speak, — 
‘No grumbling; ‘club-law reigns here!’ Frederick 
raved like a madman. ‘Be calm, be calm,’ said the 
landlord ; ‘Go home with your wife, and treat her well, 
too; remember I have a mortgage on your farm — will 
you?’ Letitia had now got out of the room; Frederick 
followed her, but seeing she had company, inquired with 
an oath, whom she had there. ‘ Not a word more,’ said 
a gruff voice near him, ‘you may geta cudgeling, yet, 
boy.’ 

Letitia and her young companion hurried tremblingly 
away from a scene so horrible. ‘Truly,’ said Letitia, 
‘the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’’ Freder- 
ick followed on the oppcsite side of the way, muttering 
anathemas on his heart-stricken wife. ‘And has it 
come to this?’ said Letitia to herself, ‘ has it come to 
this? Is this the society which my once dear Frederick 
chooses in preference to his once bright and happy home, 
and that wife to whom he swore undying love and kin¢- 








‘I will know the worst,’ she repeated, as she closed the! 


ness O the infatuation of the drunkard and the gam- 
bler! O the infatuation of that girl, who hopes to re- 
claim one addicted to these fatal vices! Oh, if I dared, 
how could I fall at the feet of my parents, and confess 
my folly? But no—they shall never grieve over the 
; extent of my misery — I will bear it alone.’ Such were 
her reflections, while retracing her steps to her cold and 
cheerless dwelling. 


In the course of a few months, the property of Fred- 
erick was sold at auction, and he followed his father to 
what was then called the Far West. Years went by, 
and Letitia and her sorrows were forgotten, or remem- 
bered only as a troubled dream, in the dim and distant 
recollection of some early friend; her parents had long 
rested from their labors, and no longer grieved over the 
fate of their unhappy daughter. The child who had ac- 
companied Letitia to the hotel on that fearful night, had 
grown to womanhood, when an incident occurred which 
brought her again in contact with Letitia. "While jour- 
neying west, she unexpectedly found herself in the 
neighborhood where she resided. The events of that 
evening were still fresh in her recollection, and she felt 
a strong desire to see Letitia. A friend offered to ac- 
company her; accordingly the next day they set out 
on horseback, to visit her. Atter riding slowly through 
a dense forest of pine and hemlock ~—the road rough 
and narrow —they arrived at an area of cultivated 
lands, in the centre of which stood a log building, with- 
out chimney, door, or windows; the smoke issued from 
'|an opening in the roof —a flat stone, set against the logs, 
|| served for a fire-place — some white cloth, stretched be- 
|| fore two apertures in the logs, admitted some light — a 
|| well-remembered blanket, spun and wove by Letitia be- 
|| fore her marriage, was suspended from a door. As the 
|| friends entered this gloomy abode, the foot rested on the 
|| naked earth — there was no floor. Another blanket was 


\| substituted as a partition across one corner of the house, 
|| that the daughters might enjoy the privilege of a sepa- 
| rate sleeping-room; another was hung up before some 
|| rude shelves, and made their pantry; a few remnants of 
| Letitia’s furniture remained, in better keeping than one 
| would suppose in so exposed a situation — but neatness, 
| order, and industry, were still visible characteristics of 


| Letitia’s habitation. 








There is a beauty of mind and feature, which the 
lapse of time nor the pressure of sorrow cannot efface. 
' Letitia, though faded and care-worn, still retained that 
| in the lineaments of her countenance, which had ren- 
| dered her so lovely in youth. Her two daughters were 
| the miniatures of their mother in early life—they even 
| possessed something of the refinement and polish of 
|| her manners, though bred in a log-cabin, and trained up 
iin a forest, with no education but what their mother 
} gave them — an interesting proof of the power and effi- 
| cacy of maternal influence and instruction, in the most 
| adverse circumstances. Their only son had died at an 
jearly age, the victim of his father’s cruelty. Letitia at 
|once recognized her young friend, and gave her a cor- 
| dial welcome, and urged her to stay to tea with so much 
| earnestness, that she was induced to stay for fear of giv- 
| ing pain by a refusal. Letitia’s frugal supper consisted 
of a corn meal cake, some excellent butter of her own 
making, and a dish of wild fruit gathered by her amiable 
daughters, as an expression of good will to the friend of 
their mother. A cloth of snowy whiteness was spread 
upon a well-scoured table, the furniture of which was 
of the plainest kind, set with order and neatness. Le- 
titia sat down to this plain repast with her friends, with- 
out one apology, invoking the blessing of Heaven on 
the food and the interview, and recognizing the bounties 
of God’s providential hand in their supply of ‘daily 
bread.’ As she served her Indian cake, she cast a 
glance at her daughters, who showed evident symptoms 
of mortified pride, and pleasantly said, ‘a dinner of 
herbs and love therewith, my friends.’ Her gratified 
friends would have partaken their simple supper with 
no common relish, had not an incident oceurred, which 
dashed with bitterness their cup of blessing. No men- 
tion had been made of Frederick, nor had the young 
friend of Letitia dared to make any inquiries. When 
they sat down to tea, the blanket was removed from the 
door-way, to admit the light. Frederick soon appeared 
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| 
emerging from the forest, and reeling toward the house. || 


Letitia turned pale, and the daughters’ cheeks wore a | Within fifty miles of its current more yous seven ao 
still deeper tinge ; no one, however, spoke. He was no ‘of inhabitants are residing. It is the favorite stream ° 
longer the elegant form, the handsome man, but a bloat-|! the Germans, to whom it has become endeared from its 


ed, loathsome figure. Miss H. endeavored to trace one || 
feature of the former well-known Frederick — all was|_, 
gone! He staggered forward to the door-way, caught) 
hold of the logs for support, but his hand slipped, and, 
he fell headlong into the house; the bottle he held in the 
other hand broke with the fall, wounded his hand, and 
lost its contents. A half-suppressed ‘O dear!’ involun- 
tarily and simultaneously escaped the visitants. The} 
scene was too common, to excite either surprize or ex-|| 
clamation in the wife and daughters. Frederick lay | 
several minutes wallowing in rum, blood, and broken || 
glass — uttering the most horrific language, and swear-|| 
ing to be revenged on his unoffending wife, as if she}| 
were the cause of his present misfortunes ; he at last suc- 
ceeded in crawling upon a chair, still threatening Le- 
titia with stripes and death. The guests felt the expe- 
diency of a speedy departure; the mother and daugh- 
ters accompanied them to their horses. Letitia took the 
hand of her young friend, and falling a little in the rear, 
said: ‘ You see, my dear, that my sorrows have not de- 
creased with the lapse of passing years. Your visit has 
freshened in my too vivid memory the incidents of a 
scene, which, even to this moment, thrills me with hor- 
ror. You witnessed the conflict of my bosom on that 
dreadful night. ‘Till then, I had in a measure deceived 
myself with false hopes. Till then, I never believed 
Frederick entirely beyond the reach of my influence, or 
that he was associated with men of that debasement of 
character. Then, I saw for the first time, the extent of 
my misery, with all its aggravations. I wished to die, 
and was almost tempted to put an end to my own life.— 
But these frantic thoughts soon gave place to calm and 
rational reflection. From that hour I have been a stran- 
ger and pilgrim in the world, seeking a better country ; 
and believe Ihave the comforts of sanctified afflictions 
—that peace which the world can neither give or take 
away. I have nerved my heart to bear patiently the 
trials allotted me; Inever expect to find rest but ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling.’ I have, however, one 
keen self reproach, which at times weighs down my 
spirit — I should have believed and obeyed my beloved 
and honored father, who so kindly ascertained the char- 
acter of Frederick— who so tenderly warned me —and 
never reproached me for disobedience, but sympathized, 
and consoled me to the extent of his power, while he 
lived. Father in Heaven!’ she cried, her eyes turned} 
slightly upward, and lifting her clasped hands, ‘ Father) 
in Heaven! forgive me this sin.’ There was something} 
unearthly in that look —it spoke of communion with| 
things unseen, and hopes anchored upward in the skies. | 
The young friends mounted their horses, and bade the| 
interesting trioa final adieu. As they wound their way | 
along the rough path through the dark forest, they re- 
flected long and painfully on the evils resulting from 
those debasing vices, Gambling and Intemperance. In| 
the meantime, Letitia returned with trembling steps to| 
her cabin in the forest—to bear the reproaches and) 
abuses of her inebriated husband, till removed to that 
house, eternal in the heavens, prepared for those who, 
“by patient continuance in well doing, seek for honor 
and immortality’ — while her fair daughters, formed to 
embellish and enliven society, were left to grope their | 
way along the cheerless path of life, without education, | 
unknowing and unknown — like forest flowers, 


| 
Wasting their fragrance on the desert air. B. | 
| 


| 

















THE RHINE. 

The valley of the Rhine is proverbial in Europe for 
its fertility. This will explain the reason why it has 
been coveted for centuries by those monarehs whose ter-| 
ritories are situated near it, and why so many battles| 
have been fought in its vicinity. To gain possession of| 
it France has spent sufficient money to purchase all the 
wheat that ever rose above its surface, and lost soldiers 
enough to cultivate it from generation to generation. 
Could Father Rhine, as the German Poets call this| 
stream, rise from figurative to real existence, he would) 




















be able to tell a tale at which the world would shudder. | 








This is without exception the noblest river of Europe ; BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
BY W. RICHARDSON, 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
historical recollections, as well as from the fertility of}| Woever possesses high ideas of the rights of man- 
its soil, and the delightful wines which it annually kind, of the sanctity of tenaehip, and “ the ony we 
yields. Their poets adorn their pages with imagery de- || OW to legal authority ; Whoever with these dae egy be 
rived from its borders, and in not a small number of the heart susceptible of tenderness and of compassion, wi 
songs of the students, whether patriotic or Bacchana- have a higher sense of injury and injustice, then men 
lian, ‘Father Rhine’ appears in some one of his cos- of colder complexions, and hae EY impressed with 
tumes, as one of the great objects of their terrestrial ado- the importance of social duties. whenetien, we » pen 
ration. Its varied scenery, from the Tyrol to Cologne, of uncommon sensibility, adorned with amiable anc 
attracts thousands of Germans yearly to its borders, beneficent dispositions, misled by some pernicious appe- 
which they traverse with a pleasure rarely enjoyed on tite, commits acts of cruelty and oppression, he will be 
any other stream ; while among many of the students, a ||™0r¢ apt, by reflecting on his own eye to conceive 
pilgrimage to the Rhine is almost as indispensable, as is the resentment and indignation it excites, than men of a 
that to Mecca to the sincere believer in the Koran. different temper. Reflecting on the compassion and re- 
| Bridges of boats are thrown across it, on which you pass sentment that . ould have arisen in his own mind, on the 
with as much comfort as over those of stone which arch || View of crimes similar to those he has himself perpetra- 
the Seine. This species of bridge is simple and cheap, ted, he ng afraid of te punishment ma ae him- 
is formed in a few days, and as winter approaches is ta- self have inflicted. Thus, instigated by his fears, and 
ken to pieces to avoid the floating ice. imagining himself universally hated, he conceives & 
sentiment of universal hatred: and, as his fears are 
SPRING. exactly proportioned to his feelings and sensibility, so 
a sinnn neon. are his hatred and melevolence. In like manner, a man 
= of no sensibility, of little beneficence, and possessing no 
Original. high idea of social obligation, carried by his avarice or 
“Tis now the season when the earth upsprings his ambition to commit acts of injustice, and having no 
Cee ee nee gulch wings lively conceptions, from his own feelings, of the resent- 
SHELLEY. ment he has exeited, will, consequently, be less afraid of 
— not oh gst Rei mankind, and of course, less violent in his hatred. It 
My resale epee ge hour; follows, that, in the circumstances of having procured 
Like a glad wave it boundeth! undue possessions by inhuman means, and of desiring to 
Young bride-maid of the earth and sky, preserve them, men of innate sensibility will be more 
That meet with fond caresses — cruel and sanguinary than men naturally severe, rug- 
Fair virgin of the radiant eye, ged and insensible. May not these observations unravel 
a ateeitiieiaeacinaaualll a seeming difficulty in the histories of Sylla and Au- 
Pleasures as numberiess as dear, gustus, of Nero, and of Herod? Sylla and Augustus, 
Pyne iencantohar tt naturally severe, having aitained the summit of their 
Fairest of flowers thou flingest. desires, had no imaginary apprehensions of punishment, 
diss esecaaiaditaiilteiaaaaalit. and ended their days in peace. Nero and Herod, natu- 
A still, but mighty stir — rally of soft and amiable dispositions, betrayed by un- 
A starting into life—a birth ruly passions, committed acts of cruelty, were conscious 
Prom ts celd, deck sapuichee. of their crimes, dreaded the resentment they deserved, 
Sweetest of blooms by night dews wet, and, in order to avoid it, became infamous and inhu- 
Or woved by the gentle gale, man. By considering Sylla and Augustus in this light, 
ayy 2 coe egg at some extraordinary circumstances in their conduct, 
much celebrated by some modern writers, namely, the 
pg sn oe gression yh aa resignation of the dictatorship by the one, and the ap- 
The butterfly starts on bright wings. parent clemency_of the other, after he arose to the im- 
From his antenatal tomb ! perial dignity, seem divested of their merit; and, with- 
The waterfalls are ‘mong the hills, out having recourse to moderate or magnanimous senti- 
The winds have gone to play — ments, may easily be explained, as being perfectly con- 
ye os einer tpi — sonant to the general tone of their characters. Sylla 
. ; resigned the dictatorship, without any dread of suffering 
7 trout — — — punishment for his antecedent cruelties; not because 
on ot ies he had extirpated all those he had injured ; but because 
By the mossy garden walls. his sensibility, and his power of discerning moral excel- 
Guat Giten hates at Goten lence, being originally languid, he felt no abhorrence of 
Disembodied, round thee keeps, his own ferocity; and therefore, incapable of conceiv- 
Still to kiss the tear of sadness ing how any but real sufferers should feel or resent his 
ai acacia eile barbarity, he was incapable of apprehension. Augustus, 
And to teach his heart communion naturally of an unfeeling temper, committed inhuman 
wa actions in pursuing the honors he aspired to; and hav- 
With the earth’s insensate things : ing established his authority as absolutely and as inde- 
Till mute thoughts his thanks expressing, pendently - a ery ior, he had no sense of his for- 
5 6 igodl dite nokomt dows mer inhumanity, had no regret for the past, and no fear 
To the Power who gives tie blessing, of the future. Reasoning on the same principles, we 
a en ee mee ee ; may easily reconcile some appearances of benignity and 
Re sbStreg is: aumaaaal tender affection, in the conduct of Nero, and of Herod, 
on enn to their natural and original dispositions. That, in the 
Pigorcudepikglcocageale early part of their lives, they discovered gentle and be- 
ee a nign affections, is unquestioned. But their subsequent 
Original. cruelties, and particularly, those related by ecclesiastical 
a writers, have led men, indignant of their erimes, to pro- 
That flies across the meadowed lawn nounce them, in the very structure and constitution of 
And trembles at the gentlest breeze, f||their minds, monstrous and inhuman. Thus, from ex- 
- ape pee Song ||eessive resentment and indignation, we lessen the enor- 
Nak sett dnent os intense mitten ||mity of their guilt, charging that ferocity upon nature, 
Like the Gentulian, savage beast! || which was the effect of their own impetuous and ungov- 
antenna feast — erned passions. Sensibility is in itself amiable, and 
And turn your soul from Sicht~1 wre. disposes us to benevolence : but, in corrupted minds, by 
Owenvs. 





!infusing terror, it produces hatred and inhumanity. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RAMBLER. 
No, EXE. 


Original. 








At this period of his tale, the Miller paused, eyeing steadfastly a little 
girl, who had been listening with flushed cheeks and open mouth. He 
did not utter a word, but his eyes must have spoken, for she sprang up, 
and disappeared down a flight of precipitous, break-neck steps, Whence 
she soon returned bearing a tankard full of sparkling cider. ‘To your 
better success, gentlemen!’ said the Miller. ‘I was half choked,’ he 
added, placing the empty tankard upon the table. ‘Mr Darling, if you 
like an acid tiff, as—as—BurnsI believe has it—there is some stuff 
below, sharp enough to tame the worst shrew in Christendom.’ ‘I 
Christopher Darling, am not much of a drinkard, but I knew that it was 
North’s besetting sin to taste of every thing. It was a passion which of- 
ten led to the most ridiculous scenes. 1, indeed, believe that if by some 
misfortune he should have been shut up alone, and long enough, in an 
apothecary’s shop, he would have tasted of every drug in it. This 
strange prepensity often cost him dear, yet it did not lessen the habit, of 
which this anecdote is a proof. When a lad at school, he one day found 
a closet open which was usually locked, and in which the master, a great 
chemist, deposited his preparations. Upon one of the shelves stood a 
phial, containing phosphorus. It looked yellow and tempting. Such a 
sight was too much for Master North’s philosophy. He took it in his 
hand. The footsteps of some one approached — no time was to be lost, 
and he hastened to accomplish his purpose, by applying the end of his 
tongue to its mouth — an application, which was instantly followed by 
a roar of painful terror, and throwing the phial from him he danced 
about inan agony. The house took fire. The bells rang. Citizens quit- 
ted their employments, and the town was thrown into confusion by this 
specimen of his bad taste! Ibega thousand pardons, as [have said I 
was privy to his peculiarity, and in the present instance sought to grat- 
ify it by accepting our host’s invitation, I could see poor North's eyes 
twinkle at the prospect of pouring the acid beverage over his greatest 
enemy.’ 

It was now midnight — the storm raged as fiercely as ever. The fire 
had burned low, a few embers only remaining, and a sensation of chilli- 
ness made each member of the party approach nearer to it. In the com- 
mencement of the evening, candles had been lighted, but they had gone 
out one after the other, flaring and flickering in their sockets, and leav- 
ing the glimmer of one solitary lamp — that served to render the dark- 
ness visible. Yet, notwithstanding such hints of the lapse of time, no 





person made a retiring movement. All looked toward our host; who 
after a short silence resumed his narrative. ‘I will not consume your | 
time,’ said he, ‘in relating the particulars which my grandfather loved | 
to dwell upon. They were things of minor importance that occurred | 
between himself and his new acquaintances. It will be sufficient to say 
that after a few days of repose he agreed to quietly leave them, and ac- 
company the stranger to the nearest Spanish settlement. Neither would 
it be worth while to tell of the dangers and escapes they experienced in 
their Jong journey. I will simply give you a history of the stranger as 
he narrated it during their progress. By thus doing, I shall present you, 
as it were, with pure honey, throwing aside the common events which 
cannot amuse or instruct your minds, any more than can the mere hon- 
eycomb, please your taste or nourish your bodies.’ 


THE HISTORY OF 
Don FAaestro Catolico. 
A TRUE STORY. 





‘ The first thing I can distinctly remember is wandering among 
groves of chestnuts in Andalusia; connected with this, is a cottage 
with an old woman standing at its entrance, making vehement ges- | 
tures. I can also recollect being seized by a black, horrid-looking | 
animal, and as I was dragged along, of seeing a large shepherd-dog, | 
with furious, glancing eyes, bounding toward me. So strong was 
the impression made upon my youthful mind by this animal, that I | 
cannot meet one of the same species even now, without thinking of | 
the arch fiend. It was apig; and if we allow history any degree of | 
credit, the devil has always evinced a partiality for swine of every 
description. This devil then, in the form of a pig, had seized me | 
and was about to make an excellent dinner, when the gallant shep- | 
herd-dog, like a true knight of olden times, ever upon the watch for 
some adventure, came tomy rescue. It was a rescue, which, ac- 
cording to our conception of such things, entailed an enduring mark 
of infamy upon the pig —he having lost an ear, and all of that su- 
perfluous appendage called a tail, which, according to tradition, 
mankind long since gave over wearing, as useless. Vor the next 
three years my life would have been a blank, had not a young and 
handsome female occasionally come, and having loaded me with 
sweetmeats and caresses, disappeared, notwithstanding my infan- 
tile prayers and entreaties. I began to entertain a most lively re- 
gard for this beautiful being. My affections clung to her. Iaughed 
joyously when she approached, and wept, watching her departing 
steps. I wished to be always in her presence, and this wish was at 
last realized. 






One cay a. magnificent coach, attended by servants in livery, 
stopped at the cottage, and my friend calling me aside, asked if I 
should like to go with her and never return. I had but one answer 
to all her proposals, and that was— yes. Whata perfect satisfac- 
tion it was to roll along, drawn by four stately horses, and above all 
to be seated upon the same seat, with my hand clasping tightly that 
of my benefactress. Alas! had that dear lady lived, I should not 
have been the motherless, unfriended being that I afterward be- 
eame. Itisa hard duty, Signor Ingles, to make ourself believe that 
every thing is for the best, when every ray of reason which God 
Almighty has shed upon the soul of man, unites, sometimes, to show 
that it is for the contrary. At the endof a fine ride, we passed 
up an avenue shaded by gigantic trees, and alighted at the great 
entrance of one of those antique castles built during the Moorish 
wars, of which Spain is full. It had been kept in good repair, and 
to my astonished eyes presented a gloomy and awful appearance. 
We were ushered into a room which had formerly been the hall, 
but the fashion of modern times had converted it into a richly fur- 








nished saloon. The floor was covered with carpets, and its walls 
lined with tapestries whereon was curiously represented the histo- 
ry of Columbus. At one end of this apartment sat a youth of ten 
years, occupied in reading, who at our entrance looked up for a 
moment and then resumed his book, making a great show of indus- 
try, and rapidly whispering over some words not loud enough to be 
heard. There was something in hismanner which made me desire 
to avoid him, and when, introduced as a brother, he embraced me, 
I longed to withdraw myself, and felt secure only when returned to 
the side of my friend. Such antipathies, to which every one is sub- 
ject, have persuaded me that there is implanted in us an instinct, 
which, as true as the Southern pole, repels that not in accordance 
with its own principle. My brother, Don Jose, no doubt fathomed 
my feelings; for his face turned pale, and he flung the hand yet 
retained in his, rudely from him. The gentle reprimand that fol- 
lowed from my benefactress— for whom I now added the endear- 
ing name of Mother —did not tend to allay his ire. He looked 
sternly at me for a moment, and then left the room, shutting the 
door violently. Iihnad no wish to detain him, and by good fortune 
the remainder of the morning passed without his reappearance. 


in the person of a fat priest, called Father Gasparo. He hadagreat 
opening between his nose and chin, which he dignified by the ap- 
pellation of mouth. It was, however, merely a hole by which all 
kinds of roba might be put into his capacious stomach. When wide 
open, it seemed impossible — it looked like a gulph, and was lined 
with a row of double teeth. He had also an obliquity of vision, 
which, when he was excited gave a satanic expression to his face. 
Such aman was Father Gasparo, who with these recommenda. 
tions, added to an artful nature and insinuating voice, had wormed 
himself gradually intothe good graces of my father, and at his de- 
cease, being master of the family secrets, was retained as my moth- 
er’s ghostly confessor. He thoroughly understood the character 
of Don Jose, the principles of which were cruelty, superstition and 
cowardice, and was able by such knowledge to influence him to do 
almost any thing he chose. This he had been at some pains to ac- 
/quire. The secret was, that my brother by the right of primogeni- 
i ture became heir to immense estates. When arrived at maturity, 
even my mother would be dependant upon him; for although no- 
ble, she was of a poor family, and brought to my father nothing but 
her lovely person, anda heart full of love and confidence. This 
law of primogeniture is a disgrace to mankind, and a never failing 
cause of exciting the worst passions of our nature. Even a dog is 
}sensible of injustice; but that a reasonable being should be ex- 
pected to sit down and bear tamely so monstrous a wrong, is ab- 
‘surd. Does not the same mother suffer the same pains for each of 
her children? Do we not daily see froin the continual efforts of na- 
ture to equalize, that the rights of human beings are also equal? If 
water is poured upon the top of a hill, will it not run down? and if 
one man be elevated at the expense of the rest, by the law of nature 
there should be aconvulsion; if there is not, itis because those 
beneath him are held down by physical power. To those who are 
thus chained, I say, let them nourish their strength as did Samp- 
json, and with another attempt to make them toil for the worship- 
| pers of Dagon, uproot the mighty pillars of the temple froim their 
foundations, and bury in one common ruin, Kings, Princes and 
|Slaves! Viva la patria!’ 

As he pronounced these words, the nostrils of the Spaniard di- 
ilated, his chest expanded, thick coming sobs choked his utter- 
ance, and his eyes gleamed with a patriotic fervor. . 

‘It is this,’ he continued, reverently making the sign of the cross, 
‘itis this, Signor Ingles, that I would have —an equal division of 
property among children of the same parents in every christian 
country in the world. HadIthe voice of aimighty earthquake, I 
| would thunder in the ears of the oppressed inhabitants of the earth. 





verse has given youa talent of equal rights! Bury it not— Be 
watchmen of the night! Break down the barriers of tyranny and 
darkness, and let it be felt that one grain of sand shall not say to 
the sands of the sea shore, I will rule over you! You see by this 
state of affairs, that my chance in respect to fortune was little 
enough. At that time I was alive to no difficulty — mere existence 
was happiness. I wandered over the hills and through the vallies 
with a perfection of enjoyment, the recollection of which isa pleas- 
ure. Ifa man’s life can be compared to the journey ofa traveller 
through the desert, the remembrance of the islands of verdure he 
there met with, must be like my recollections of childhood. Those 
days were the bright, green spots in the spring tide of existence, 
and the remembrance of thei is soinetimes accompanied by such 
a gush of tender regret for the loss of a mother who participated in 
every joy and sorrow, that Iam fain to ask pardon for the tears it 
causes me toshed. I was not, however, withont my troubles, prin- 
cipally arising from Don Jose’s spirit of hostility, who perceived 
that I was beloved, and treated with respeet by every tenant upon 
the estate, while to himself was paid only the base flattery of fear, 
or the muttered curses of derision and hatred. In revenge for this, 
his spite and malice were in constant activity, inventing some new 
scheme to torment or mortify me. It was an excellent school, for 
I was of an open, confiding nature, and inclined to think every 
body honest. In the beginning of this persecution I suffered much; 
and once, running hastily down a flight of stone steps, a wire cun- 
ningly stretched across, tripped me up, and in consequence of the 
fall 1 was confined six weeks with a broken limb. 
was traced to Don Jose who excused himself by saying that he did 
not do iton purpose, anda slight penance from Father Gasparo 
varnished the matter over. I did not forget the injury, and learned 
to be guarded in word and deed—to take no one upon trust, and to 
| know that devils beneath the masks of angels are often met with. 
You may suppose that such experience might lead toa dark view 
of humanity. It did not. In one wing of the castle was an exten- 





At the dinner table, another individual was added to our number | | 


Awake! Rouse up to battle! The jealous God who made the uni- | 


The iischief 


| sive library which seldom any one but my mother entered — Don 
| Jose, never. Here it was that I found an antidote. In reading the 
| histories of saints and heroes, empires aud petty states, I became 
| convinced that good preponderates generally in individuals — that 
| mankind were ina state of improvement —that although the flood 
| of knowledge might be checked, it could not be repelled, and would 
| one day like the immense waves of an advancing ocean overwhelm 
| and bury up forever the habitations of crime andignorance. Since 
the death and resurrection of the Savior, this tide has been rising 
— it cannot be staid — it will end in equality of rights, political and 
religious —and then indeed shall be a millenium, when the pow- 
erful and weak are governed by the most perfect laws. Who can 
gainsay it? God hath said let there be light! Iwill not deny that 
|| the perusal of some works fired iny ambition; but it was accom. 
| panied by a strong desire to do good—to benefit my fellow crea- 
tures —and this ambition at last became the ruling passion of my 
soul. For many years before { took an active part, it was brooded 
over; in the solitude of the hills—in the silence of midnight } 
| thought of it. I denied myself many innocent gratifications —] 
retreated not from mankind, but from superficial society. I studied 
for it, and for this I prayed. Seven years thus passed, when one 
day an incident occurred that entirely upset my philosophy, and if 
possible made Don Jose a more bitter enemy. Iwas partial to 
hunting, and for that purpose had procured a fine dog to which J 
| Was inuch attached. The day in question, I was returning from a 
walk. A thick grove stood between me and the castle. 
was about setting. 











The sun 
g, and contrary to his usual custom, Bravo had 
remained at home. AsI entered the grove I heard at its farther 
end, his voice whimpering. It suddenly ceased, and was followed 
by a confused, choking sound. A horrid suspicion crossed my 
mind —I proceeded rapidly in that direction, and by the interven- 
tion of a large tree, approached the spot unobserved. From thence 
I saw my poor dog suspended by a cord thrown over the branch, 
with his hind feet scarcely touching the ground. He endeavored 
| to stretch himself up to his greatest extent, and I thought his eyes 
| looked reproachfully, as in his fruitless efforts to breathe he turned 
| them upon Don Jose, who with a cruel smile upon his face held the 
| other end. I was petrified, nor could I move until I saw the animal 
pulled yet higher, and struggling in the agonies of death. Then 
| great burning tears of rage and grief came into my eyes. I sprang 
| forward ; my brother saw me and fled —looking back and calling 
out for help. My eyes flashed upon him with a destroying fury. 
| In a minute he was within my grasp. Thad the strength of a ma- 
niac and_ the will of a fiend. Idashed his vile body to the earth, 
| Spitting and trampling upon it; and when I saw the blood flowing 
from his mouth and nostrils, shouted with savage exultation. That 
was the last lean remember. The barriers of reason once broken 
| down, man becomes amore dreadful antagonist than the fiercest 
beast. Who can tell at what crime his demoniac rage will stop? 
Fortunately, total insensibility came to my aid. With returning 
consciousness, I found myself upon a couch— Bravo was lying 
with his nose thrust close to my cheek, and on the other side stood 
Father Gasparo, while my mother, her face white as marble — was 
| employed in chafing my temples with the strongest stimulants. I 
wished, yet dared not ask after Don Jose, for the cry of ‘Cain! Cain! 
where is thy brother Abel?’ rung in my ears with terrible distinct- 
ness. 


My mother divined the cause of my quivering lips and convulsed 
features, and bending over me, whispered, ‘He is alive!’ 

Ah! I knew then what must be the feeling of the miserable mal- 
efactor, who, about being launched into eternity from the scaffold, 
hears the blessed voice of pardon and forgiveuess. 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


| It was not only 
| the cruelty practised upon Bravo — but the accumulated wrongs of 
| years, Which, pressing upon me atthe same moment, proved too 
| much for my equanimity. ‘Love me — love my dog.’ 

} Ihad ever afterward reason to think there was much truth in 
| that saying. The mention of this adventure shows thatI possessed 
an ardent temperament, which if properly directed in a good cause, 
might be of service. 
evil is not. 


It was productive of one good thing — as what 


Irom that time, all persecution on the part of Don Jose, ceased. 
{I was suffered to go and come without molestation. We rarely 
met, and when I was seen approaching, if possible, he took another 
path. Shortly after, my mother died suddenly. She had retired 
to rest in perfect health. An unwonted confusion among the do- 
mestics attracted my attention; L followed them to her bed cham- 
ber, and the first object which saluted me upon entering it, was the 
| figure of Father Gasparo — his face deadly pale, and his eyes  sta- 
ring as if they would start from their sockets. 





My parent was in 
convulsions ; a Wine glass stood upon the table. She pointed to it 
and to her inouth, but I could not understand. Her lips were swoll- 
en and blue — she looked up imploringly, then made a desperate 
effort to speak, and uttering the syllable ‘Vene’ — died 





| From this period, as a place of residence, the Castle became in 
|tolerable. 1 @uiticd it and went to Madrid; there I learned that 
i] Don Jose had removed the furniture and gone into another part of 
|| the kingdom, leaving it deserted. 
| Thad now reached the age of sixteen, and it was important that I 
| Should tind some means for a livelihood. ‘T'wo opposite modes of- 
| fered themselves —ihe army and the church. My choice was de- 
| termined in favor ofthe latter from a desire to understand the mys- 
teries of a religion whose history is so interwoven with the sufferings 
of mankind, and from an aversion to that war and bloodshed of 
which it has occasioned so much, but perhaps more immediately 
by the following incident. 

Late one night, returning from a masquerade, I was addressed in 
this strange manner : — 


‘Cavalier, if for the love of the holy Virgin you would save a life, 
follow me.’ 
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I turned toward the speaker —the voice came froma female in 
a black domino —a hood which served to protect her head, had 
fallen back, and permitted a stream of light from a lamp above to 
fall directly upon her features. They were exceedingly beautiful ; 
her eyes were large, black, and full of fire— every look and move- 
ment bespoke a superior person. I did not hesitate to follow her. 
She ran a short distance down the street, and turning a sharp an- 
gle into another, pointed to a group of three men, one of whom, his 
back against the wall parried with a small cane the rapid and des- 
perate thrusts made by the others. My own weapon was in imme- 
diate use, and its blade passed through the arm of one of them, 
which sent him shuffling off, uttering horrid imprecations. The 
other, seeing the fate of his companion, also fled. I accompanied 
the gentleman rescued, to the entrance of a fine palace, where he 
requested my address, and took leave, overwhelming me with a 
thousand thanks. From the moment of her first abrupt introduc- 
tion, the lady had not spoken; but as we parted, she curtesied, fix- 
ing her eyes upon me with an expression of approbation that raised 
my self esteem an hundred fold. It is impossible, Mr Englishman, 
nursed amid tempests and fogs, with the phlegmatic teinperament 
of your nation, that you can even imagine the fiery nature with 
which a Spaniard has to contend. So it may appear ridiculous 
to you, when I state that during my progress home, the remem- 
brance of the lady’s eyes made me commit certain extravagancies 
of speech and action, which cooler reason or more mature age 
would condemn. This difference of constitution causes our happi- 
vess to be concentrated— yours diffused. What you feel in a 





‘I have a great favor to ask Don Catolico. It is that you will 
permit me to introduce to your acquaintance, a lady who is also de- 
sirous of thanking you personally for the preservation of my life.’ 

I consented with gravity, and accompanied him to a retired part 
of the city which I had never visited before. Here, in one of the 
most unfrequented streets, we entered a small, postern door, and 
crossing a garden, neglected and choked with weeds, stood in front 
of alow building, the windows of which were strongly grated with 
iron. Such safeguards are common in Spain, and show what a 
degree of precaution it is necessary to take against the votaries of 
Venus and Mammon. 

Our approach appeared to have been noticed, for although no 
knock or other signal was made, the door flew open, and likewise 
closed after us as if by enchantment. We passed through a vari- 
ety of dark, narrow passages, to a rotunda. Greek numerals 
marked each passage ; and, suspended around, were chains, 
iron collars, anklets and wristbands, and some strangely shaped 
instruments, which led me to suppose that I was in a build- 
ing which had been at some former time, or was then occupied by 
the Inquisition. The Sieur Ignatius paused here, and with a mo- 
mentary sternness in his manner, pointed to tne numeral Dodeka 
and said, ‘Be so good Senor, as to notice, in case you return this 
Way, that it is the passage that has this numeral upon it, you are to 
take. Otherwise,’ he continued, a smile coming upon his face, as 
{the sunshine bursts froma cloud, ‘You may go farther and fare 
worse.’ 

After a few steps, the scene entirely changed. We entered a 





month, we experience in a day; and I have no doubt, a critical ex- 
amination would result in the fact that the greatest average length 
of life isto be found among your people. Supposing that to be 
true, what a singular promise is opened for the future. By educa- 
tion of the mind and body, one acting upon the other through suc- 
cessive generations, there would at last be formed a race of beings 
comparatively perfect, when, consequently, the duration of human 
life would be at its maximum. Ido not hesitate to assert that as far 
as history can be depended upon, from the creation down to the 
birth of Christ, the life of man decreased in length, and from that 
event to the present time, it has been steadily upon the increase. 
You may judge how slowly; for in eighteen hundred years it is 
only perceptible. But there is no rule why that which has been 
slow in the beginning of its progress, should not acquire an accele- 
rated velocity —an irresistible impetus. A stone, which at first 
hurts not a finger, when it arrives atthe foot of a mountain, will 
crush the body. One is finally brought to this conclusion — to pro- 
duce an approach to infinite good, and length of days with enjoy- 
ment, isone. The very first movement necessary, is to consult 
the interest of every individual; I mean in the widest sense — polit- 
ical and religious — physical and moral. If every man convinced 
of this, who had the smallest regard for his own or his childrens’ 
welfare, would but put his shoulder to the lever, the vast fabric of 
ignorance and superstition which has so long kept our race from 
beholding the true sun of their existence, would fall — and upon its 
ruins might arise that perfect temple of concord, whose gates would 
be open to the children of its great architect for a thevsand years. 
Even if all wished for is not obtained, is it any reason why we 
should not secure as much as we can? Let us bear in mind the ad- 
vice ofa great sage, ‘Be perfect.’ 

No one can hesitate to agree that under a system of equality — 
where the avenues to knowledge and wealth are thrown open to 
all — where the mind and body have bya series of successive train- 
ings from generation to generation, arrived at its capacity of devel- 
opement — that under sucha system, war, crime and disease would 
for the most part, cease, and life, from the superior vigor of the 
frame, lengthen. For how long a period, who can tell? The end 
of knowledge is infinite wisdom ; and it is a small thing to say that 
the wisdom of some future day will compare with the present, as 
ours does with the folly of barbarians. The wishing cap of Fortu- 
natus has long since been lost; and in these modern times, if we || 

| 
| 
\ 








would have a thing come to pass, we must labor to make it. One! 
man cannot move a mountain, yet a mountain can be moved. We 
know that the power exists. 
it should be applied. 

My philosophy ofien plays me scurvy tricks,’ continued the Span- 
iard smiling. ‘At present she has taken me from the highway, 
to which I beg leave to return. 

The next morning, a stranger desirous of making his compliments, 
was ushered into my apartment. He was a noble looking man of 
about fifty, and his manner that of a most thorough-bred Spaniard. 
‘IT have come,’ he said, with the politest bow in the world, ‘to| 
thank yon in person, for the life you have preserved. Perimit me 
to introduce myself as the Sieur Ignatius — the head of the re- 
nowned College of Jesuits, who entertains toward yon, Caballero, 
the warmest sentiments of gratitude. It is more particularly agree- 
able most noble Don Catolico, to receive so great a favor at your 
hands, inasmuch as your father was my early friend, for whom, 
although separated by different pursuits, I ever felt an affectionate 
regard,’ 


Letus by dilligent searching, find how 


| ablest masters? Ifa great loan is needed which would impoverish | 


superb saloon, also lighted from above, but furnished with a mag- 
| nificence and richness surpassing any thing I had seen. Its walls 

were pannelled with mahogany inlaid with gold, and at certain dis- 
| tances were inserted the most rare and costly paintings. All 
| around, at the top where the ceiling joined the walls. were sus- 
pended festoons of crimson velvet, with a highly wrought gold bor- 
der, a hand in breadth. Many costly articles of furniture which 
Emperors and Jesuits could alone afford to purchase, stood in dif- 
ferent places. Among the rest, upon a mosaic table in the centre, 
macle of pearls and other precious stones, I observed two large vol- 
umes with covers of massive gold, most curiously carved and or- 
namented, upon which was this inscription : — 

THE LAWS OF THE Hoty Brotueruoop or Jesvs. 

But that which rivetted my gaze, was the form of a lady who had 
half risen from a sofa, covered with cloth of gold. She presented | 
a strong contrast to the gorgeousness around, being most simply | 
dressed. Ihad thought the night previous, by the iamp’s feeble | 
rays, that she was the most beautiful woman I had ever beheld — | 
but now in broad daylight, when she shot the lightning of her dark, | 
flashing eyes full upon ine, I felt as if it were an arrow enter deep- 
ly into my soul, and I bowed mechanically with mingled feelings of | 
wonder and worship. 

‘Donna Julia,’ said the Sieur Ignatius, ‘this is our friend and ben- | 
efactor — Don Catolico, the nobleman to whom you were so desi- | 
rous of expressing your thanks.’ 

‘IT cannot thank him,’ said Donna Julia, with great emotion, ta- 
king my hands in both of hers—the tears suffusing her beautiful | 
eyes, ‘as Iwish—as I ought.’ 

Her manner delighted me; I thought that to kiss the tears of | 
such a being away, would be supreme happiness. Alas! how often | 
do we mistake a shadow for the substance. How long, O fellow | 
men shall we continue to pursue the phantom pleasure, which, | 











| standing upon the brink of a yawning gulph beckons to its follow- | 
| ers that it may more surely lead them to destruction. Wisdom is} | 
|the fruit of experience. A few weary, old men have learned to | 
| live, who, with one foot in the grave, turn to look back upon the| 
| past. 


| From this day my soul received a new impetus. The shade of | 
| iny mother ceased to be my constant companion, and often when it | 

| Was present, that of Donna Julia would come, and standing before 

| it, effectually screen it from my view. At this period, the Sieur | 
| Ignatius frequently passed his mornings with me. He would say, | 
| like you very much; ycu must become a Jesuit ;’ and at differ- | 
| ent times, added to this effect. ‘Look at our nurseries, schools, | 
| and colleges — planted all over the earth; what king can do with- 

joutus? If atreaty isto be made that requires skill, who are so| 
| competent to negotiate it as those who have been educated by the! 


one kingdom to create, who can supply the want at so low a rate, | 
as those humble followers of Jesus, whose wealth surpasses the | 
| fabled treasures of the Genii? Band yourself with us — make one | 
/among us. With whom can you more safely associate than with | 
\those whose motto is ‘get wisdom.’ You may object to a state of | 
celibacy. It is true our laws upon this point are strict in appear- 
ance — butin nothing else. When mankind were ina degraded 
| State, it was of paramount importance that a law securing the rights 
|of women should be made. It was an act proceeding from the uni- 
| ted wisdom of the most enlightened men. Not that it was necessa- 
| ry for themselves, but because the most ignorant were the most 
| vicious, and it secured their own children from aggression, when 





If I was agreeably surprised at the Sieur Ignatius’ polished ad- 


dress, I was not less astonished and delighted at the treasures of|| and will probably ever be good. 
learning and wit, which, from the superabundance within, pressed || ours, it is a positive evil, of the greatest detriment to their advance- 


out in his common conversation, as rays of light will penetrate 
through the smallest crevices. Notwithstanding, in the midst of 
his most brilliant sallies, the remembrance of hise ompanion of the 
night previous, would thrust itself upon my notice, tempting me 
vilely, to commit a breach of good manners by inquiring after her} 
welfare. The greater part of the morning was consumed in our 
conversation. Lopened upon his good opinion all the batteries I 
could command. I saw that he was pleased — his countenance 
was gay and animated; he seemed to be in his element, and to my 
inexpressible satisfaction, when he arose to depart, he said: — 


| | they could no longer p protect them. For the people, this law is yet, 


But for a fraternity, with aims like 
| ment. What should we do with a college of wives whom we were 
|| bound to love and honor? Granted; but to obey; that is the rub, 
| and 3 you inay be sure some of them would be obeyed. It is not to 
|| be supposed that Jesuits are unlike other men. They have the 
|| same passions, the same admiration and desire for beauty, the same 
|| capacity for love and hatred; but they also have infinitely more 
| wisdom to govern those passions and propeusities. To us the law 

| of marriage is a folly ; as applied to others, we respect it. When 
lla Jesuit forms a connexion in the eye of the Creator, he is married | 





not see fitto perform his part of the agreement, would all the set 
words that were ever invented by policy, or mumbled over by the 
priests, bind him stronger? No! They would, the stupid soul of 
an ignorant hind, but not him. After all, the marriage ceremony 
is an arbitrary affair, and no doubt first originated from a disposi- 
tion to frolic, among the parties and their relations. In some coun- 

tries it consists of a race on horseback, when, if the woman is ta- 
ken, she is virtually married. In another, it is the act of blowing 
out acandie, which contracts a couple. Among Spaniards it is a 
certain form of speech repeated after a bald headed curiosity, uni- 

versally known for looseness of morals and filthiness of person, 

and with the Jesuits it is simply an agreement, not always ex- 

pressed, to live together from mutual sentiments of love and es- 

teem. Which of them all, appears to you the most sensible? It is 

my own opinion that the more loaded things are with ceremony 

and ornament, whether they be civil or religious, the more reason 

there isto doubt their intrinsic value. Eatreme beauty is, and 

should be, the least adorned. Goodness blossoms in the shade. 

Ugliness and vice are rendered pleasing by an animated manner 

and gay colored dresses ; and in religion,’ he continued, laughing, 

‘you will find that those which pamper the senses, betray the soul 

and body. Certainly great ornament is incompatible with great 

beauty of proportion, and unusual ceremony with sincerity of pur- 

pose. Asa proof of the former, take a shaft of the most perfect 

Grecian column. If you add to it, or subtract from it, it becomes 

worthless. Many men have known the truth of the latter remark, 

and Judas when he kissed the Savior, understood it well. It is 

not the worst compliment to you, O Don Catolico, that your com- 

pany is desired ; for be it known, that our fraternity seeks to en- 

roll, in every country, only the best among the good. By this man- 

ner of proceeding, we already number as ours, nearly half the 

wisest men of the earth. The day which gives us the mental su- 

periority, will also the physical. Knowledge is power. The rot- 

ten kingdoms of the world will be buried forever, and in place of 

Emperors, Kings and Princes, mankind shall be governed by our 

multitude of council. At this moment, every cabinet in Europe 

leans upon our strength, and we are about dropping the key stone 

into the unfinished arch of our greatness. Be one of us my dear 

young friend, and you will reap a richer harvest than you have im- 

agined in your most ambitious dreams.’ 

I had from time to time, many such conversations with the Sieur 
Ignatius. By his instrumentality, 1 became acquainted with the 
most renowned men of the age. In the constant society of persons 
of such splendid acquirements— not only Spaniards, but of every 
|| language and clime — my love of learning was excited— my pride 
gratified —my ambition inflamed, and above all, a proper reliance 
upon my own capacities established. Young, poor, and proud, 
without friends or relations, the victim of the strongest passion 
which desolates the human heatt, it isnot to be wondered at, that I 
was taken in the toils. InsoothI becamea Jesuit. Ihave generally 
done that which I found to do, with my whole heart. I did not 
baulk the opinion the Sieur Ignatius had formed of my charac- 
ter. My days were passed in vigorous exercise, and intense appli- 
cation. Law, Physic, Languages, and Man were the noble objects 
to which I directed the energies of my soul; and a continual op- 
portunity to exercise acquirements in these departments was af- 
forded amid the brilliant society in which I moved. I was, in truth, 
under a never ceasing, and rigid examination. How different from 
the sickening progress of that solitary ascetic, whose mind and 
body, from the want of such healthy stimulation, prey upon each 
other. Often in the evenings, my steps were directed to Donna 
Julia’s residence. It was a sanctuary which I sought when wearied 
of every thing else. My appearance was welcome, and seated at 
her feet, I wished if there were inspired truths, that they might 
come to me by the medium of her sweet voice. There is a strong 
connexion between the intellect and the animal. The passion 
which I entertained for Donna Julia was of no roseate hue. After 
some days absence, the sight of her caused my lips to quiver, and 
the blood to desert my face, yet did it exalt, and ennoble my being 
purifying my spirits, and making me worship through her the Cre 
ator who fashioned me.’ 

At this moment, the voyagers were in the middle of one of those 
immense prairies, with which, after crossing the great western riv 
er, our wilderness abounds. It was noon-day, and they stopped to 
repose beneath the shade of a tree, at the foot of which, arose a 
spring of the purest water. No other beside this, was in sight, and 
a vast extent of grass waved by the southwest wind, stretched on 
every side, until lost upon the horizon. ‘She was to me,’ said the 
Spaniard with ill cencealed grief, ‘like a solitary tree, under the 
shelter of which, in the journey of life, I trusted to find rest from 
the scorching influences around. By the name of a brother, I had 
free access to her, and deceived by that false relationship, she 
nourished a passion not less consuming than mine own. ‘I know 
not why it is Don Catolico,’ she said, ‘that I no longer take the 

same pleasure in watching the growth and blossoia of those beau- 

tiful flowers. O my brother, why is it that when we are present, 

their perfume is more sweet, their colors most gay? Behold how 
the clematis clings to yonder noble oak! Destroy the oak, its par- 
asite would die. Itis thus I feeliny spirit cling to yours. If you 
were dead, I would not wish to live. How often have I desired to 
have a brother, but I rejoice now that I had not one, for then you 
would not occupy his place.’ The Sieur Ignatius—his features 
lighted up with a benevolent smile, and unbidden tears sometimes 
swelling in his eyes, listened to our conversations. 

It would be to reverse the laws of nature, had two such beings, 
with no repellent influence between, left to their own unguided 
love, and unguarded hours, not formed a stricter union. Soon af 
terward, during the height of the carnival, as I was walking through 
the thronged streets of Madrid, amused Ly the strange faces and 
jests which I met with, I observed two masks following me, With 





\ , to all intents ; but with his intelligence and education, if he should | 
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out apparently marking their intent, I stepped from the crowd, and 
leaning against some iron bars, turned my head in another direc- 
tion, awaiting their approach. In a few minutes, I felt a soft hand 
placed in mine, which I instantly knew to be Donna Julia’s, and 
heard the musical, but dignified voice of the Sieur Ignatius, saying, 
‘Good Don, thou hast done well to pause in the career of folly. — 
Forget not the additional weight of obligation I confer upon thee, 
by commending to thy valorous protection this flower of damsels; 
which, by interpretation into good Spanish, means, that I have an 
engagement with the king, and beg that you will do me the favor to 
escort Donna Julia home. Carne vale! Farewell to thy flesh most 
grave Senor,’ he added, not waiting an answer, and mingling with 
the crowd. The day being mild, we continued to roam, heedless of 
the passing hours. The sun went down, the loud noise of the crowd 
subsided into murmurs, and the streets were almost deserted, when, 
flushed with excitement, our steps were turned homeward. Upon 
entering the garden, I felt that my companion leaned heavily upon 
me. My arm stole round her waist, and I almost carried her to her 
apartment. There was an unwonted lassitude in her manner. Her 
soul seemed to be full of asecret grief. Her head like a beautiful 
rose-bud drooped upon my shoulder. Her eyes were closed, tears 
flowed from among their long lashes, and her whole face was over- 
spread with a faint blush. Certain emotions convey a meaning that 
speech cannot embody. She still reclined in my arms — her own 
encircled my neck. Her breath, like incense ascended to my nos- 
trils.’. The Spaniard paused — the remembrance of past happiness 
was too great — broken and disjointed sounds came from his labor- 
ing chest. He uttered a wild cry of distress, and did not proceed 
until relieved by unrestrained weeping. 

‘That night, Senor Ingles, was written down as black, in the book 
of my destiny. I sinned and was punished. It is many years since ; 
and my affections yet continue to be like the grass upon those Sa- 
vannahs over which has passed a destroying fire — burnt and with- 
ered. My views are changed! I have had leisure for retrospec- 
tion, and been corrected by adversity ; but then I cared not ; I felt 
only that she was mine, and my heart bounded with an inconceiva- 
ble joy as I reflected that chains stronger than adamant, bound us 
together. Time has not lessened this devotion to one object ; It is 
my stay for the present, my hope for the future. My trust and 
prayer is, that we may hereafter meet, and, linked soul with soul, 
voyage together through the countless ages of eternity. I cannot 
separate the idea of her, and everlasting felicity; for me they are 
indissolubly connected. 

Thus did my life glide on. The cup of sparkling pleasure was 
filled to the brim, andI drank deeply from it. Every wish was 
gratified. By the members of the society I was marked as a 
man of extraordinary promise, and my services transferred || 
from the schools to the cabinets of Europe. I became acquainted 
with all the tricks and subterfuges by which the machinery 
of despotic governments was successfully moved. I was placed, 
as it were, upon an elevation from whence I could discern the 
snares and inventions that entrap mankind. The aim of the 
fraternity of Jesuits, was no less than the dominion of the whole 
earth. In the furtherance of this design, they acted upon the sound- 
est principles of policy. Their first object was to create an exten- 
sive body of highly educated men; the next, to fill all the offices of 
government possible, and when every thing was ripe for the change, 
at a preconcerted signal from their high Pontiff, the Roman stand- 
ard was to have been unfurled, to float over every fortress in 
christendom. The wealth, the knowledge and offices in their pow- 
er, it would have been a bloodless, but complete victory. Their 
next great movement would take place against barbarians — men 
no way their match. Their emissaries were to be dispersed among 
the different nations, adopting the language, manners, habits and 
forms of religion peculiar to each. A code of laws for their regu- 
lation, instructed them to observe infinite caution, and above all, 
never 10 offend the peeple. They were to become their teachers, 
priests and ministers, and if possible, add to the gorgeousness and 
splendor of religious ceremony — indeed to take advantage of every 
thing particularly calculated to affect the imagination and the sen- 
ses. With these powerful engines, they would ultimately have suc- 
ceeded, and established the dominion of the Romish Church on im- 
moveable foundations. Dazzled and misled by the real virtue and 
excellence, the splendid learning and acquirements of those mis- 


taken tools, like myself, about me, it was not until my reason was || 
matured, and after I had long been amember of tbe society, that 1} 


understood the intimate, connexion subsisting between it and the 
Papal power. It was the same as between ice and water ; each be- 
ing but one element. The reformation had removed some of the 
mightiest pillars of the Roman Church. Lest the whole fabric 
should fall, it was necessory for the Vicarius filii dei to adopta new 
and strong means of support. The order of Jesuits was instituted. 
From its ranks, men advanced in life, and in a knowledge of the 
world, were selected. Their duty was to watch the progress of 
youth, and if one at all remarkable for powers of mind, made his 
appearance, the fact was instantly reported to the heads of Colle- 
ges; Minutes were taken of his connexions and station in life — 
he was marked, and no means were untried of getting him into 
their power. Sometimes the steps necessary to bring this about, 
consumed years; yet did they never weary. If by any chance, 
suspicions were excited, their operations ceased for atime, and 
were turned tosome apparent object. Was it a case of great value 
and difficulty, the efforts of two or more individuals were directed 
toward it; and I was privy to one in which the united talents of 
seven of these gentlemen were employed six years—,at which 
time, an early inarriage of the party defeated farther attempts. They 
had formed a just estimate of their intended victim’s character — 
for he became the counsellor of a king, and is now one of the rich- 
est men in Europe. This may give you a faint ideaof the danger to 
the best interests of mankind, arising from their existence. Yet, 


| to destruction. 





| with the addttion of a thin veil of modesty. 





although discovered, defeated, their colleges deserted and in ruins, 
driven from most countries, they are the same ambitious, design- 
ing body — they are the last hope and stay of Roman Catholic poli- 
cy, and are nursed by it as a mother nurses her children. Where- 
ever they can find room, and toleration enough to plant a foot, there 
they raise a standard, around which the secret members of the so- 
ciety rally from every corner of the earth. So long as there re- 
mains one state in the world where the supremacy of the Pope is 
recognised, where there is a mass of people who are taught from 
their infancy to believe that the truths of the Bible will endanger 
the welfare of their souls, and that they were made by God Alinigh- 
ty, inferior in rights to their superiors in rank, so long will the or- 
der of Jesuits be dangerous to soviety — more particularly to that 
state of it which is most tolerant and enlightened; for who does 
not see that such is diametrically opposed to their advancement, 
and that it wiil be upon such, assisted by every advocate of arbitra 
ry power, that their whole strength will be laid out inattacks. Does 


its branches? No! he strikes at the root. And thus willthey. In- 
finitely subtle, adapting themselves to all circumstances, tolerating 
no sect, from the nature of their own, but by compulsion, should 
such men be tolerated by others? Do the honest tolerate thieves ? 
Is it not a highway robber whose hand is against every man? and 
| should not every man’s hand be against him? Are not the greatest 
| thieves the greatest liars, and are we not eminently foolish, if one 
presents himself before us, with a shorn beard and well dressed 
| person, to believe his varnished tale, when his whole previous ae 
| has been to our knowledge, dishonest? In relation to the rights 
men, such has been the conduct of the Jesuits. At present, t ee 
are supposed to be few in number, disheartened, and wiih an inilu- 
ence little to be feared. Remember that a storm ,gathers only in a 
calm. It is an ancient and good saying, ‘Be wise as the serpent!’ 
| You may be surprised, Mr Englishman, to hear me speak in this 
| eteaie. I profess to be a good Catholic. Ihave been a Jesuit, yet 
amIno Roman. ButIlam persuaded that my objections to the 
| practices of that religion, are entitled to some weight, having lav- 
lished the best years of my life, and the strength of my intellect in 
jthe investigation of its merits. I have reasoned thus. 

| To the understanding of what thing can a man turn his attention 
* vith greater profit than to that which concerns his present and _ fu- 
| 

| 

| 

| 





ture interest? During the Empire, and when the Christian Reli- 
gion made its first appearance, one of the principal reasons of its 
| slow progress, was, the effect it would have upon political institu- 
ltions. The wise men of ancient times, viewed with admiration its 
| severe, simple beauty. It was that simplicity which condemned it 
If it had come loaded with pomp and ceremony 
| they would not have cared ; it was the naked truth which alarmed 
them. They did not believe in the existence of the various Gods of 
their own mythology; they were as well aware of the deception 
practised as the Roman Catholic priesthood of the present day, and 
among themselves, no doubt laughed to think how many foois the 
| world contained. But they saw that the new religion was much 
| more plausible than their own, and flattering, because addressed to 
|the reason of mankind. They had studied enough of human nature 
to know that if men reason for themselves, others than they saw fit 
| te choose, would not be allowed to reason for them. A liberal form 
of governmentis one of the first principles of christianity, and this 
| they thoroughly understood. Time ran on, and notwithstanding the 
| majesty and might of the heathen world was hurled upon it in a tem- 
| pest of blood and fire, the doctrine advanced, and to the dismay of 
| despotism, was at last received with open arms by the people. Force 
| could no longer prevail. The empire was wrecked, and artful meas- 
ures substituted. It was at this period that the Popes arose. By 
them the ambitious scheme was perfected which covered the soil of 
nations with blood and ashes. 


As much of the old religion as possible was engrafted upon the 
new. They took advantage of the existence of saints and angels, 
to present them to men as inferior Gods, who, like Mercury, Ap- 
ollo, and others had the power of conferring benefits, and by in- 
| tercession with their great ruler, of obtaining for them what they 
;demanded. To make more sure of this, the people were taught 
| analagously to ancient practises to bribe them to intercede by little 

sacrifices of flowers, silver ornaments, and wax candles at their 
| chapels, which were distributed all over Europe. In these chapels 
was always either a picture or carved graven image, representing 
| the saint, as can be seen in Roman Catholie countries to this day, 
jand about the image, or picture, were hung the ornaments, and 
| before it were placed the flowers, and lighted candles. Any per- 
| Sons passing such, were commanded by example, precept and pen- 
ance, to make obeisance. The Chapels were constructed of dura- 
ble materials, generally placed at the corners of high ways, or in 
|the vicinity of thoroughfares, in order to make a deeper impres- 
| sion upon the public mind. The Apostles were all deified in this 
, manner, and the greatest efforts of the most renowned artists, who 
| had heen jealously fostered for that purpose, lavished, to produce 
| exquisite paintings and statuary, embodying them. From time to 
time, eminent men, having died, were deified, that is canonized — 
|a painting and shrine made; and incense, prayers, and sacrifices 
| offered upon it. Thus, every little community had its God. Men 
said their morning and evening prayers to these and not to the 
| Almighty. Small copies of the Gods were multiplied, publicly sold 


and carried about upon the person as a protection from injury, or} 
_ placed in the fields to secure abundant harvests. 

| To the imaginations of young men, the most luxurious work of| 
antiquity, representing a professed harlot, was addressed. 


Tn the | 
face of the virgin Marys, were introduced the features of the Venus, 
I would appeal to men| 


learned in such matters, to known artists, who are not Roman 


| Catholics, if they can trace the lines of a host of the Madonnas to 
jany other source? It is a downcast luxurious dream, or direct 


a woodman, whose wish it is to destroy a tree, begin by cutting off 


| stare, of a woman practised in the delights of love. — The children 
are a foil. Without them the meaning would have been too obvi. 
jous. I would demand if such an exquisite picture as that painted 
| by Lovinus in the third Chapel of the church of the Monasterio 
Maggiore, which represents Saint Catherine as a lovely woman 
kneeling, with her arms, bosom, and part of the waist naked, is a 
fit subject for religions contemplation? Her attitude, and expres- 
sion of face, independent of the exposure, is one of love-sick ex- 
pectancy. A hundred others of the like kind crowd upon my re- 
membrance. 


Such was the bait offered to the fathers of posterity. While ga- 
zing at such pictures, is it to be supposed, that in the full plentitude 
of youth and strength, with the hearts of giants, and a current 
circulating in their veins like fire, that they would think of their 
Creator? Not they! as should ourselves under like influences, 
they felt the exceeding beauty of the lines —they gazed more 
earnestly — their thoughts irresistibly reverted to the dearest re- 
lations of life, and in the arms of a wife or mistress they sacrificed 
to Venus, and not to God. 

In every community are to be found men of stern feelings, of 
iron souls, or gloomy, and misanthropic views. To the eyes of 
such, were presented the martyrdom of saints, abundant in horrid 
details. — Witness the death oi Saint Stephen, — the crucifixions, 
—the burning and flaying alive, — the dark and terrible cruelties 
represented in a thousand others. It was not a sensual God which 
men of that stamp needed. The priests practised upon the knowl- 
edge, that under the form of a picture they would adore their own 
desires for murder, and it was by the careful cultivation of such 
feelings, that the Roman Shambles, called the Inquisition, origin- 
ated. Within the gloomy walls of the Holy Brotherhood all those 
unfortunate men who pretended to think for themselves, or to wor- 
ship any other Gods than those of Rome, were confined. In every 
age, spirits have appeared of such fire and brightness, that one is 
tempted to believe, they had not fallen with the rest. To the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition such were drawn. Their lights, which if 
allowed to blaze, could not but prove beacons to mankind, were 
extinguished in a living grave. Or, if from the abundant and holy 
mercy of their masters, they were adjudged to death, it was upon 
the rack, with the torture of tearing joint from joint, or surrounded 
by a howling multitude, and fiery furnace. 

‘Ho! Ho!’ laughed the Spaniard bitterly — ‘At some future day 
shall an intelligent community be found, who will believe that a re- 
ligion which authorized such practices for the benefit of mankind, 
observed such tender regard for the welfare of their souls, is— 
holy? Will they believe when the Holy Roman Catholic Priests, 
and Bishops come forward with a becoming gravity and say, ‘ours 
is the only pure, true, and undefiled religion?’ — Place your chil- 
dren beneath our care. We are forbidden to marry, — to have 
commerce with women, whom God created expressly for us. 
fora Priest it is acrime. But we will instruct them fully, and 
teach them their duties in the world. You have daughters ?— 
Place them in our Convents! There, free from parental anxiety, 
you may rest secure, that they will best learn in those peaceful 
solitudes their relations and interests with men; for doubtless you 
are aware, that one to journey throughacountry full of precipices, 
without mishap, must ever previously walk over a plain blindfolded. 
Will they believe all this! Would they believe it if it was written 
with lightning, and spoken with thunder, and the elements respond- 
edamen? No! Will they believe it if told by a Priest? The time 
is fast approaching when the entrenched camp of the great Enemy 
will be stormed. The first blast of the trumpet of retribution has 
already sounded, which summons myriads of spirits to gather 
around the banners of the Archangel of the Earth, and millions of 
its inhabitants armed with intelligence, and the arrows of truth 
muster to the universal conflict. Wo! Wo! be to the Roman out- 
posts! Come out ye bondsmen from among them! Come ye out, 
for the sword of the vengeance of the Lord God Almighty is un- 
sheathed. Thus you see how necessary it is for governors to be 
deeply versed ina knowledge of men. If from the evil-disposed 
so much ill has been accomplished, by its aid, how much more of 
good may be created by those who love wisdom and virtue for its own 
sake. It was only by astudy of the virtues, vices, passions, and 
caprices of mankind that the Pope, assisted by his creations of the 
Priesthood, Inquisition and Jesuits, was enabled to obtain that mas- 
tery, so dread, that his signature was sufficient to dethrone the 
mightiest monarchs. Yet those most deceived, were the tillers of 
the ground, the artisans, the merchants, the producers of the nec- 
essaries and luxuries of life. The moan of a dying slave was. 
heard upon the highway, but did the haughty Cardinal who rolled 
by in his superb and gilded chariot offer to assist him? Not he! 
The wretch was worn out. He had lived upon the blackest bread, 
the veriest husks—for why? He was one of Nature’s Swine. 
His corn and wine and oil for which he toiled, and sweat, and dies, 
nourished the sinooth-faced, rich, and Holy Cardinal, Nature’s 
high nobleman — perhaps the embryo of a Pope! Pass on I say 
-'to Rome! —let the poor peasant rot! Mind you, this was not a 
Samaritan, an unbeliever, a heretic, buta Roman Catholic Cardinal, 
and one who was a candidate to filla high office —as Vicar to the 
Son of God. I believe, turning to Holy writ, there would be some 
doubt expressed if Christ thought the dying poor, and lame, and 
blind worthy of his regard, but of one thing, we may rest assured, 





|| that the Roman Catholic religion is that taught by the Savior — for 


it will kill ten thousand peasants, and make a Pope. 

The more deeply research is made into the policy of the Roman 
Church, the more fully shall we be convinced, that like the Cata- 
combs beneath the foundations of the eternal city, it is a labyrinth 
of death and darkness. At the dreary prospect truth was terrified 
into silence, or dared only utter her admonitions, concealed by the 
mask of hypocrisy. So perfectly organized was the vast conspir- 
acy, that there was no variety of character that had not its peculiar 
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weakness consulted. Beside those already mentioned, other effi- 
cient means were employed in the shape of Monasteries and Con- 
vents, to debauch the mind, and reverse the great law, which at the 
finish of the creation was promulgated for man — ‘To increase and 
multiply.’ It may be said indeed that a reward was offered to the 
most lazy and vicious, to heap upon the shoulders of the laborer 
additional burdens. — Expressed in words it ran thus. 

To every band of persons assembled together and known by the name 
of Monks and Nuns, who recognize the Roman Catholic as the only true 
religion, the Pope as representative of Jesus Christ, with the power, like 
him, to forgive sins and condemn sinners —and as not only a spiritual 
but temporal sovereign — to each and every such band, shall be extended 
the protection of his most Holy Majesty, authorizing them to acquire 
Jands and wealth, which the peasant cannot possess, and selecting the 
most elegible and fertile tracts to erect splendid dwellings thereon, ma- 
king the peasants work, while themselves shall not work, but live as 
they please, only remembering to observe certain forms in their worship, 
and to remain unmarried. And be it known to the whole world, that 
this is the will of Jesus Christ, whose only Vicar we are. Signed at 
Rome — in the Vatican — By the Pontifex Maximus. 

To make such institutions more serviceable, the monks were in- 
structed, as well as the other religious, to establish confessions in 
their churches, and in the dwellings of the citizens. To some au- 
thorized person, at stated intervals, and under the severest penal- 
ties— the people were commanded to confess their most secret 
thoughts, and thus was the privacy of domestic life intruded upon ; 
the chords of society, the thoughts, words and deeds of millions 
placed under the eye and contro] of one man. In this way, all dan- 
gers could be avoided, all weakness taken advantage of, and the 
greatest Kings and Emperors turned into puppets, to be moved as 
their greater master, the Pope directed. Under the cloak of sanc- 
tity the fat and jolly Friars pampered with holy wine, and hot with 
unholy lusts, when Fathers and Husbands were away intent upon 
gaining the means of subsistence, visited their wives and daughters. 
Forsooth, it would be a damning sin to doubt such well fed bachel- 
ors. They are confessors. The absent host is a rough unpolished 
man. His hands are hard with toil — his face thin and embrowned, 
the furrows in his brow, care has worn deep. But what of that? 
These Friars are the men, with fair round cheeks, and handsome 
beards. Their skins too— soft asa lady’s —Thank God, I am a 
Catholic, a Roman, and not a sinful heretic! In the interior of the 
Monasteries and Convents were enacted the most deplorable ex- 
cesses. Seated around a long table after the mummeries of the 
day were over,—the monks gave loose to their licentiousness. 
They caroused, drank deeply, quaffing the richest wines — related 
infamous adventures, and when worked up to the proper pitch, 
often ended by placing the most drunken of their fraternity upon 
the table, dancing about him, linked hand in hand, singing lewd 
songs. In this state, their passions inflamed by excess — they stole 
by passages known only to themselves, in the silence and obscurity 
of night, to the Nunneries, and in the cells of chaste vestals devo- 
ted to the service of religion, slept off theirdebauch. Yet, notwith- 
standing, the members of some of these fraternities went barefoot 
to mortify the flesh, and men kneeled to them as they passed, eager 
to receive a blessing from saints who led such holy lives. 

It is a true remark that a female who has broken down the barri- 
ers of virtue and decency, is an object more odious and intolerable 
than a male under like cirewmstances. When a community of 
women are corrupt, it may be said that the foundations of life are 
poisoned. They are created with more vehement passions, more 
intense feelings than men, and from their structure and economy, 
are more swayed by external causes. Their intellects are more 
confined and approach nearer to instinct, their senses are quicker, 
and more acute—they are indeed buta little below man, as man 
originally was formed below the angels. Education has not any- 
thing to do with this relation. The bodies of women have not suv 
much strength, neither have their minds so much reason. If they 
were our equals, our relations would be equal, as inevitably, as 
that scales filled with the same weights will find the same level. — 
When necessary, are women fit to command armies? would they 
make good soldiers? can they butcher their fellow creatures? — 
Would a body of their infantry refrain from screams of terror at 
the imposing sight and awful sound of a charge of ten thousand 
horse ? would they preserve a cool, unrufiled front amid the war- 
cries of contending hosts —the roar of musquetry —the thunder 
of the red, flashing artillery? Amid the general carnage, would 
they be prepared at the command of superior officers to look death 
in the face, aud shake him by the hand? If they cannot do these 
things, then are they our inferiors. Would they make just gover- 
nors, or would they prefer the interest of their lovers and hus- 
bands, to the welfare of their country and constituents? Would 
they sacrifice their children’s lives, the lives of their kindred, their 
own scanty fortunes, and wander barefooted during the inclemency 

of winter, to support the cause of public virtue, with a prospect, 
too, of an ignominious death as traitors? If they cannot do these 
things, anda thousand others —if they cannot unsex themselves, 
then are they not our equals. Morally and politically, they cannot 
be distinct. Their rights are contained in man, as they are an in- 
separable and inferior part of him. Their true sphere is domestic 
life —their true glory, to be the mothers of many freemen. The 
Popes knew this, and, as vicars of Jesus Clirist, assembled them 
together in communities, immuring them within streng dwellings, 
where they might best consult the intentions of the Creator, by 
passing barren lives, unseen and unknown. Did not our Savior 
curse the unfruitful fig-tree? Are females so unnurtured in the 
ways of life, who have sworn to place themselves in an attitude of 
msult and hostility against the rights of men, and the advice of 
Heaven — who pretend to worship one born of a woman, as a God 
omnipotent, cinnipresent, eternal?) Are women whose lips are de- 
filed with such oaths of folly, to advertise themselves as fit and re- 





inexperienced, teach experience? Will not the same species of 
different fruits, if two trees are planted near together, although no 
force is used, mingle their qualities? Ask the husbandman, and 
he will add—If one be bad, the good fruit degenerates. Beware 
of women who would pass for saints. This is adopting the most 
charitable constrnction. It is accepting nunneries to be what the 
best of them are professed. It is looking at the brightest page in 
their black history. Turn it over, and we shall find them inhabited 
by courtezans, the paramours of priests and monks; and scattered 
about in the dungeons beneath, the bones of murdered infants, 
whose innocent blood cries to the avenging God for judgment. Se- 
nor Ingles, he who abases women, blackens the face of his own 
mother. Ilove, respect, and esteem them, and for the sake of 
mine, would see all surrounded by families of their own, ready to 
rise up and hail them as blessed.’ Here the voice of the Spaniard 
changed. Some bewildering recollection seemed to come over 
him. An expression of profound grief settled upon his face. A 
few incoherent words indicated the visions of a wandering mind, 
and for some days he scarcely spoke. When he continned his 
narrative, it was in the following manner. 


‘It was a gloomy night in the month of December. The rain fell 
heavily, and a cold wind from the mountains swept through the 
aisles of the church of the monastery of the Black Penitents, at 
Madrid, moaning as if some one bewailed over buried hopes and 
affections. The sound was in keeping with the scene — for there, 
the last time this side of Eternity, were assembled four individuals, 
on the borders of a grave. The eldest, a venerable man, whose 
face had been seared with the fires of fierce and wncontrolled pas- 
sions, prayed fervently and aloud, that the Almighty would pardon 
the sins and iniquities of his creatures. Two others, muffled in 
cloaks, stood at his side. The face of one was concealed, and 
from him came bursts of the deepest anguish. All were men of 
crime, But for one, I can answer, that he was ever afier a sincere 
penitent. A coffin, emblazoned with the arms of a noble family, 
stood in the midst. Its lid was raised, and, as the light of a solitary 
lamp, fastened to the wall, flickered upon it, it revealed the beau- 
tiful features of a young female, as likewise, upon a marble tablet 
beneath, this inscription, ‘ Giulietta, Contessa di C******? 
The face was that of a girlof eighteen. A sweet but sad smile 
dwelt upon her mouth, and, pillowed upon her left arm, even in 
death, nearest to her heart lay the head of a new-born child. So 
affecting is such a sight to the souls of men, that unbidden tears 
coursed down the cheeks of the attendant, the only person who 
hada right to be unmoved. But there was one among them who 
shed no tears, sobbed not, gave not a sign of grief. His eyes were 
fixed upon her face, and when the lid was closed, shutting, as it 
were, his religion from him, he still stared on. Those features — 
that dear smile upon the mouth, which with its latest accents 
blessed him, were stamped indelibly upon his mind. Through a 
long, weary pilgrimage of years, they yet are there. They are the 
companions of his pillow. They are before him now. Need I say 
that person was myself? Ido not remember more. There was a 
darkness and mystery at this period of my life. How long it last- 
ed, [know not. I wassick. When I recovered, I missed the Sieur 
Ignatius. I wandered to Donna Julia’s grave, and by its side found 
another, bearing his name. Peace betotheir ashes! Where the 
weary are at rest, the father and his daughter sleep together. I made 
no inquiries as to the manner of his death. It was sufficient for me 
that he had gone, and to know that I was alone in the world— my 
pride, hopes, ambition, mouldering in the dust. Was there no med- 
icine to minister toa mind thus diseased? I knew there was. Ihave 
thirsted not to be, as the parched traveller thirsts to drink ; but I have 
thought also, that the life I did not create, I had no right to destroy.— 
Possessed with such feelings, men seek relief by continual motion. 
I quitted Spain, andin journeying among other nations and langua- 
ges, learned, that my most bitter foe was the religion I professed.— 
To its vile practices, was owing my misfortunes. It was abjured.— 
With it the night of despotism fled, permitting the unclouded sun of 
Liberty to enlighten my reason, and warm again into activity my love 
for mankind. At this time the great war of opinions assumed a 
threatening aspect. Rust had eaten her bonds, and, welcomed by 
thousands of the enslaved, Truth burst upon the world. Under her 
bannersI enlisted. I wrote my name upon her sacred scroll, and 
fighting her battles, Ihave determined to die. I became amember 
of the Secret Society, the influence of which is felt by every State 
in Europe. By its means, monarchies have been undermined, Jesu- 
itism has fallen, and its weapons been turned with fearful destruc- 
tiveness upontheenemy. Atthisday, the greatthrone, built upon 
dead men’s bones, rocks to its foundations — tortured by anever dy- 
ing worm, Its present occupant sees about him t he phantoms of past 
ages. Their fiery eyes glare upon him in the streets, scowling at his 
palace gates. They refuse obcisance, and an innumerable multitude 
of beings, thronging upon the high places of the world, at his appear- 
ance, rend Heaven’s concave with the shout of Liar! IsaidthatI 
became a member of the Secret Society. It was in furtherance of 
its designs, that I visited the Spanish provinces. In passing with a 
caravan from Santa Fe to the interior, we were attacked by a party of 
Siouxs, and I had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. Since then, I 
have been a wanderer from one tribe to another of that extensive 
nation, and had it not been for the happiness of meeting with so expe- 
rienced a hunter as yourself, I should probably never have returned 
to civilized life. Be assured that you shall not repent of having as- 
sisted a Spaniard, while you will also have the satisfaction of reflect- 
ing, that you have, by visiting a renowned city and strange people, in- 
dulgeda laudable curiosity. Look! the goal of our wishes is nearly 
attained.’ 
When the Spaniard said this, they were standing upon some elevated 
land, which enabled them to look down into a great valley, in the mid- 
dle of which lay a city, the largest my grandfather had ever seen. It 





ing from it to different parts of the country, were covered with way- 
farers, who, at that distance, appeared like small moving specks. ‘Is 
that indeed Mexico?’ exclaimed my grandfather. ‘It is,’ answered the 
Spaniard, ‘and more human blood has been shed in and around it, than 
would be sufficient to drown its present inhabitants. Yonder, to your 
right, are the ovens where the Catholic Fathers were wont to roast Pa- 
gans alive—no doubt because they themselves were christians, and 
disciples of one who, dying, pardoned his murderers. There is an old 
saying, said my grandfather, that every dog shall have his day ; — who 
knows but that it may be the priest’s turn next? 

It might have beer from the exceeding hardships he had sustained, or 
perhaps from a sudden change to luxuries and rich food — whatever was 
the cause—a few weeks afterward, the Spaniard sickened, and from 
day to day he grew worse. One evening my grané@father, who indeed 
rarely left him, was called in haste to his bedside. ‘ Take this,’ he said, 
putting into his hand a paper; ‘itis an obligation for a thousand duc- 
ats, upon a merchant of the city. ‘Take also the advice of a dying man. 
Remember your Creator. Make yourself useful to your fellow men.— 
Adieu.’ These were the last words he spoke. ‘Gentlemen,’ added the 
Miller, ‘my story is finished.’ What became of your grandfather?’ in- 
quired North. ‘He took shipping, working his passage home, and with 
his thousand ducats bought the farm and mills, which I am now owner 
of.’ ‘I guess dem-are diblish priests are worse-er-er than eagles,’ inter- 
rupted Mungo, rubbing his head. ‘Than vultures, you should say, 
Mungo,’ observed another. ‘O yes, massa,’ responded the negro, taking 
the hint, ‘reg-lar turkey buzzards.’ ‘Come, boys,’ said I, pulling out 
my repeater, ‘ what will old Somnus say to such hours?’ I touched the 
spring, and a musical ching! ching! started every one to their feet.— 
‘Gracious goodness!’ said one, ‘two o'clock.’ ‘Aurora now,’ began 
North, ‘Pipe up, then, Boreas,’ interrupted another, ‘Seven pounds four 
ounces, was nt that a roarer, your honor?’ murmured old John, ‘I do’nt 
feel sleepy, Father,’ said the little girl, gaping. ‘Good night!’ ‘Good 
night!’ ‘Good night, all,’ was repeated by different members of the 
party.’ 
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TREMONT THEATRE. — Mr Knowles, Miss E. Wheatly, Miss Wat- 
son, Miss Cushman and Mrs Maeder have rendered by their several 
exertions, the house a pleasant resort, for sometime past. 
Miss Cushman was to have had a Benefit on Wednesday evening last, 
and was to appear in ‘Guy Mannering’ and ‘ Katherine and Petruchio’ 
—pbut, on account of some unforeseen circumstances, was obliged to re- 
call her card. She now announces that she will take her Benefit early 
in June, when she will appear as Cinderella. 
Mr Barrett’s Benefit was on Friday evening. 
Mr Knowles’ play, ‘the Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ was produced on 
his Benefit — Monday — night, and was received with much applause. 
The part which Mr Knowles sustained, however, was not sutted to his 
person or age —though well performed. Mr Johnson was highly suc- 
cessful in his part— and Mr and Mrs Smith by no means lacked in 
spirit or exemplification. Portions of their performances reminded us 
strongly of their excellent execution of two inimitable scenes in ‘ The 
Hunchback.’ 

Miss Phillips — the best actress in Tragedy now in America, is under- 
lined to appear Monday evening. We trust that she will appear as Lady 
Macbeth, in the course of her engagement. 





Our anxiety to present entire, the ‘Reminiscences of a Rambler’ has 
caused us to defer notices of several books — Widow Wadman and Un 
cle Toby — and to lay aside a sketch of Wilcox, the poet, and one of his 
poems. 





The North American Magazine, edited by Mr Fairfield, is to be pub- 
lished hereafter in quarterly numbers of two hundred pages each, at 
Philadelphia. Persons wishing to subscribe for this truly excellent 
work, can leave their names with us, and they will be forwarded with 
out delay. 





William Wordsworth, Robert Southey and Thomas Moore are in Lor 
don, each preparing a work for publication, 





A singular work of baffling character to the critics, has appeared m 
London, which proposes to settle all litigated questions in Religion, and 
to crush Infidelity, at once. Itis entitled ‘ Divarication.’ Receiving the 
encomiums of the public press, generally, it may be considered as wor- 
thy of regard. 





POSTAGE. — We must insist upon our correspondents paying their 
postages. We shall not take letters from the office hereafter, unless they 
come free of expense. The tax is enormous, and too much for a single 
pocket to sustain. Cresus himself would become a beggar were he tw 
suffer such imposition. Nothing is more agreeable than to find a letter, 
post-paid, enclosing the amountof subscription. It makes us think that 
there are some good souls on this ‘terrestrial ball, let what may be 
said to the contrary be thrown into the scale, notwithstanding. 
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spectable teachers to the children of virtuous parents? Can they, 





was surrounded on both sides by mountains, and the highways diverg- 


The Soldier’s Tear, by T. H. Bayley. — Music by Alexander Lee. 
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Up - on the hill he turn’d, 


et Or ret 


| 


| listened tothe sounds So 
| 


P'O- 





) 


Beside that cottage porch, 
girl was on her knees, 
She held alone a snow y searf, 
Which fluttered in the breeze ; 


to take a last fond look 


fa- mil - iar 


She breathed a prayer for him, 
A prayer he could not hear, 

But He paused to bless her as she knelt, 
And wiped away a tear. 


tohis ear, 


He turned and left the spot, 


the valley, andthe village church, Andthe cottage by the 


i 
soldier lean’d up-on hissword, And wiped 


Oh! donot deem him weak, 
For dauntless was the soldier’s heart, 
Though tears were on his cheek ; 


brook, He 


away a tear. 


Go watch the foremost ranks 
In danger’s dark career, 

Be sure the hand most daring there 
Has wiped away a tear. 








Che Owvy Corner. 





No occupation seems better calculated to cut out busi- 
ness for itself, than that of a crier of lost children. The 
bell is followed by a crowd of little ones of all sizes, 
and the bellman is very unlucky indeed, if he cannot 
contrive to loose two or three of them. 


Foote being at a table next to a gentleman who had 
helped himself to a very large piece of bread; after he 
had taken a mouthful or two, Foote took up his bread, 
and cut a piece off. ‘Sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘that is 
my bread.’ 
‘[ protest I took it for the loaf.’ 


When Mr Pye made his first appearance in the liter- 
ary world, he was much cut up by the critics. A gen- 
tleman, however, observed some short time after, (and 
just as his seat in Berkshire had undergone some re- 
pairs,) that his style of late, was much mended. ‘ You’re 
very right,’ said a farmer overhearing him, ‘I saw the 
carpenters at work upon it yesterday.’ 


A facetious canon of Windsor taking his evening 
walk, as usual, into the town, met one of his vicars at 
the castle gate, returning home rather elevated by a 
glass too much of his neighbor’s Port. ‘So, sir, whence 
came you 2’ said the vicar, ‘I have indeed been spinning 
it out with my friend.’ ‘ Aye,’ returned the canon, ‘ and 
now you are veeling it home, I see.’ 


Dorian, a celebrated wit, having lost a large gouty 
shoe, being much afflicted with that disorder said, ‘ The 
only harm I wish the thief is, that my shoe may fit 
him,’ 

A very awkward squire, being obliged to mount a 
horse rather higher than he had been accustomed to 


‘I beg a thousand pardons Sir,’ said Foote; || 











| : A : 5 (| 
|ride, exclaimed, while putting his foot in the stirrup, |! 


‘ Jupiter, assist me;’ in saying this he made so violent | 
an effort, that he fell over on the contrary side. ‘Oh! | 
Jupiter,’ said he, ‘you gave me more assistance than 1 
asked.’ 


|| 
| 





stances were far from easy. ‘ Alas! my friend,’ he re- | 
| plied, ‘ if you had not prevented me, I was going tomake | 
the same request of you.’ 


A preacher, in asermon on repentance, in which he || 
insisted that actions, and not tears and pious exclama- | 
tions, were the signs of a sincere repentance, concluded | 
with this illustrative apologue : — A bird-catcher having 


| 
| 
{ 


caught his prey, used to kill them by strangling. In 1 


this action, he happened one day to hurt his finger, and || 
shed tears in consequence. 


he shows signs of pity upon us.’ ‘Do not mind his |! 


,two chairs, and the president three. 
! their only employment, as being next to nothing. 


A beggar once asked charity of a man whose circum- || 


| cracked fiddle. 


‘See!’ says a young bird, | 
|| lin has been ghanged for another 


According to an old English paper, an idle club once 
existed at Wolverhampton. Every member was allowed 
Smoking was 


Pacanini. — Ata fable d’hote in Germany, the conver- 
sation happened lately to turn on the subject of Pagani- 
ni’s musical skill. An individual who was present laid 


|| a wager that at a concert to be given that very evening, 


the celebrated performer would be completely nonplussed 
|, by the substitution of another instrument in place of that 
on which he usually played. The wager being accepted, 

the better contrived to saehunae Paganini’s violin fora 
Just as the concert was about to com- 
mence, the musician discovered the trick, and without 
losing his self-possession, he thus addressed his audi- 
ence :— ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I perceive that my vio- 
r; the art, however, is 


> 1? » » - 
weeping eyes,’ replied an old bird, ‘look at his bloody | | not in the wood, but in me!’ He then commenced play 


hands.’ 


A certain noted physician at Bath, Eng., complained 


in a coffee-house, that he had three fine daughters, to | 
whom he should give 10,0002 each, and yet he could get 
nobody tomarry them. ‘ With your lave, Doctor,’ said | 
the Irishman, who was present, stepping up and making 
a very respectful bow, ‘I’ll take two of them!’ 


A Kilkenny banking-house having failed, the former | 
proprietors, in their apology said, that the run against | 
them was so great, that they were themselves obliged to 
take lo their heels. 


A learned schoolmaster being lately interrogated by 
one of his scholars with respect to the etymology of the 
word syntaz, replied, after some sage consideration, that 
it received its meaning from the circumstance of the an- 
cients having laid a ¢az on sin. 





ao and drew forth from the wretched instrument the 
must ravishing sounds that had ever delighted the ears 
of his audience. The bet was lost; but the better had 
disappeared, and with him Paganini’s violin. 
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